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Lieutenant 
Langdon’s 





delay of the north-bound train 
at Calabazar had been tedious and 
exasperating to allon board. Ha- 
ana, the capital, the Mecca of all 
ibans, with its cafés, its music, 
ts flowers and its beautiful women, 
lay not a dozen miles beyond, and 
ve hundred passengers,— men, 
women and children,—alternately 
prayed that the train would soon 
resume its journey, or swore and 
cried because it did n't. 
It was ( tmas, ‘‘La Natividad,” the greatest 


























feast a the year for all Latin-Americans, 
the ( yone, irrespective of age, birth, 
wealth, | 'r previous condition, gives himself 
up to relis enthusiasm and enjoyment, to music, 
praye ’ r, laughing, singing, flirting or fight- 
ing, as rit happens to move him. ‘The chimes 
and ir : t atter of church bells, the music of 
bands, t icket of fire-crackers and torpedoes had 
co i co 1 since the first break 
ot da i t eager throng of sojourners to the city 
set mingle in the joyous multitude and 
ad Ss to the at metropolitan mass 
wh , to the Anglo-Saxon mind, singu- 
lar wa s proceeding to celebrate the birth of the 
Mess 

The ill kinds of people. There were 
Spanis nts from Artemisa, from Bejucal and 
from Sa io de las Vegas; there were guajstiros 
witl 1 families from the little stations 
betwee were caba/leros from the tobacco 
fields of !'umbadero,tanxious to meet each his 
fav 5 ) 4 semoritas anxious to be met. 

Ther ne American, Lieutenant Langdon, 
U.S.A id gotten a short leave of absence from 
his comps it Pinar del Rio, to spend Christmas in 
Havana. |] vhy he cared to take his Christmas 
among ! n preference to passing it with his 
fellow off e could not himself have told. Per- 
haps it was b ise he was not exactly happy, and 
wante vay from a few unpleasant thoughts. 
He w ‘ mly one on the train who did 
not ar vhen it started 

1 va een eighteen minutes, and 
George | n had strolled a little way from the 
rear of t-class coach to pick some wild-flower- 
ing | t grew along the edge of a grassy em- 
bank t Absorbed in thought, he made his way 
slow a to t ir, and stepped upon the rear 
platform a aking the morning dew from a delicate 
little A proceeded to fasten it in the lapel of 
his 

Sut eer of the locomotive was in a very 
diff« of mind. He had a sweetheart look- 
ing for Havana, and consequently hated a de- 
lay at ( zal With his hand on the lever, he 
wait perator’s notice that the track was 
clear a \ it came at last. With an impatient 
yank of t ft arm, he jerked the throttle wide open. 
Of co ye got an awful bump and shake- 
up nds a little thing like that in Cuba. 

Not r friend on the rear platform! With 
thought A ing far away in another land, while 
a kind iousness still played with the dew- 
bed: rs, he was taker unawares and thrown 
viol the iron guard on to the hard wood ties 
of the tra ‘ His head struck the cold steel 
rail, a mas, with all its light and laughter, 
beca notl ing 

Phe on its impatient way, all unconscious 
of wha irred, but the station master and sev- 
eral 1 i] rushed to his side. One of them 

Do rt beat asked a stranger. 
Ye t is about all.” 
Ca Dr. Mordeno’s; it is close by.” 

So é ight a canvas hammock from out the 
statio ind they gently lifted the form of the 
lieut 

““Pobs 4 {mericano’’’ murmured a woman from 
the curi rong. ‘‘He is very handsome with his 
blu and his yellow hair. It will be a sad 
Christ is take 

The litt rocession with its burden pale and help- 
less ve » the doctor's gate. A rustle at the iron- 
grate window, hurrying feet on the marble favzo, 
and the door was swung open before anyone could 
knock 

Dios » who is it? Father?” 


No answered the guard; ‘‘it is a stranger, an 
He was thrown from the train and hurt.” 
r has just gone to Havana. What shall 
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No one seemed to know. 

‘| can take him back tothe station, but I fear he 
will die there,” remarked the agent. 

“No! no! Oh, if I were only a physician! Let me 
see him'"’ And, pushing her way through the curious 
conclave, she knelt beside the stricken soldier in the 
hammock. A little stream of blood trickled slowly 
from the yellow hair, and a jagged piece of stone 
had cut a crimson cross on the left temple. 

“Ah! Pobrecito’ how pale! It is too bad. Carry 
him in at once, to father’s room, and one of you run 
quickly for Dr. Izquierdo. He is quite old, and may 
be at home.” ‘The wide doors were thrown back, and 
through them Lieutenant Langdon was carried, into 
the cool, shady apartment on the left, and laid gently 
upon the doctor's bed. One of the rural guards un- 
laced and removed his boots, while Gloria herself 
loosened the tie at his throat and unfastened the but- 
ton at the neck of his weg/igé shirt. Still there was 
no sign of life save the uneven pulsation of his heart. 

“Oh, if papa were only here! He would know just 
what de do" A spoonful of aguardiente was forced 
between his lips, but all efforts to revive consciousness 
seemed fruitless. Gloria brought a basin of cool wa- 
ter, and with a soft sponge wiped away the little 
stream of color that trickled down his neck. 

Then came the dark-eyed doctor from the other side 
of the village. All made way for him as he deposited 
his instrument case on the center-table, and hobbled 
to the side of the bed. 

“Ah! an Americano, handsome, and badly hurt' 
Now, good people, get out of the room, all of you.,and 
go about your business.” 

And the quaint little old man prepared for the pre- 
liminary examination. 

The crowd of onlookers slowly dispersed, while 
Gloria anxiously paced the stone flagging of the patzo, 
pondering upon the possible identity of the fair-haired 
stranger whom fate had so suddenly projected into 
the narrow circle of her existence. Would he live, 
or would he find a last resting-place in that sad coun- 
try for whose freedom he had fought? Finally, the 
door opened, and the little old doctor called, ‘*Gloria.” 

**S2, Senor. 

‘Gloria, you're a pretty good nurse, or you ought to 
be, at least, and there will be work for you here. 
There is aserious contusion on the right side of his 
head, but the skull does not seem to be fractured. 
The worst feature which presents itself is a very se- 
vere strain of the back which may develop into a 
spinal disorder,or even result in paralysis of the lower 
limbs. I have given him a hypodermic of brandy, 
but he has not yet regained consciousness, although 
his heart-action is slowly improving. You may re- 
main with him while I step around to the drug store 
and procure a few remedies.” 

Gloria entered the room and took the patient's cold, 
limp hand in both her own. Gently, yet firmly, she 
chafed the wrist, studying closely, meanwhile, the 
pale face upon the pillow. It was a good face, a face 
so delicately molded that, were it not for the full 
mustache, it might appear alrnost feminine, and yet 
it was strong and brave. She felt for a moment as 
if she had known it or at least seen it before, and yet 
how could she? She had hardly been out of Calaba- 
zar since the war began in ‘95, and then she was alit- 
tle girl of only thirteen. She was chafing the other 
hand now,—it seemed warmer. Then she smoothed 
back the yellow, waving hair from his brow and list- 
ened a moment. Yes, he breathed quite naturally, 
and the heart was beating stronger. Then she took 
both his hands in hers and murmured a prayer. 

“Ah, Gracios a Dios!” 

His lips moved, his eyelids trembled,—they were 
opening. She dropped his hands quickly and moved 
away. Her own heart was beating violently. 

Ah, how great was the power of the Virgin, she 
thought. Slowly and hesitatingly the lids lifted, and 
two bright blue orbs wandered around the room, 
finally fixing their gaze with mingled wonder and ad- 
miration upon the girl who stood at the foot of the 
bed. Then the lips parted. 

‘‘How beautiful! But somehow I thought all angels 
were blondes.” 

*‘Oue dice, senor?” 

‘*Yo creta gue todos los angeles eran rubios, pero 
si este es el cielo, yo estoy eguivocado.” 

Gloria smiled in spite of herself and started to seek 
the doctor. 

‘Oh, please don’t go,—don’t! Remember, I’m not 
yet acquainted here, and I feel powerless to foliow 
you. I’m not used tothe conditions of this new life.” 

“This is not heaven, sir,” she replied, in low, sweet 
tones. ‘You are badly hurt, and your mind wan- 
ders.”’ 

‘‘Then you are an angel come down to earth, No 
woman ever had a voice like that.” Again she turned 
to go. 
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‘I beg of you, don’t! Tell me who you are, or, at 
least,—” 

He had partially raised himself on his elbow, but 
sank back again with acry of anguish. In an instant 
Gloria was at his side. 

‘\Sezor, it is impossible' You must not move, you 
must not talk; you are very, very ill.’ Tears of 
purely physical pain hung upon his lashes. Gently 
wiping them away, she continued: ‘You are feverish, 
and do not know what you are saying. Please remain 
quiet, and Dr. Izquierda will soon be here.” 

“I'll do anything if you will remain where I can see 
you. Every time you start to go the pain becomes 
unbearable.” 

‘‘Ah, that is because you move. You must lie very 
quiet or you will become paralyzed and perhaps die.” 
And again she took the hand held out to her so ap- 
pealingly. 

“This is not heaven, after all, and you are- 

“This is my father’s, —Dr. Mordeno’s,—home, and I 
am only—” 

‘Well, I'm going to hold on to your hand for fear 
you'll go up in the clouds, or off to some place."”. And 
he still held her hand when the door opened and the 
little old doctor entered. Gloria tried to move away, 
but was held fast. , 

“Ah, that is a good sign; our patient is getting 
back his grip, I see,” remarked the doctor. 

‘‘He has regained consciousness, but his mind wan- 
ders,—he does not know what he is doing.” 

‘‘Perhaps not; we will administer a little stimulant 
in some fresh milk, if you will get it for me, and then 
we will see how he progresses.’ His eyes were closed 
and so was his right hand, with Gloria's tightly clasped 
in it. 

“If you will release me I will come back.” The 
lids lifted. 

‘I believe you,” he murmured. ‘Those lips could 
not le.”’ And the fingers loosened. Gloria glided 
away, while the lieutenant’s eyes centered on the 
homely little doctor. 

“She's right,” he murmured in English. ‘‘ This 
isn't heaven. St. Peter would never open the gates 
to such an ugly old fossil as that.” 

‘Well, young man, how do you feel?” 

‘‘As if I had been used as a football for a hurricane, 
thank you. How long am I up for, doctor?’ 

‘Well, you may sit up ina week, but if you are 
able to sit a horse in a month, you may consider your- 
self in great luck.” 

‘Nothing homeepathic in the way you administer 
consolation, is there, doctor?’ Then Gloria entered 
with the milk, into which the doctor poured some 
medicine and gave him to drink. 

*‘Now, young man, I must go. 
this lady's charge— 

‘‘Doctor, you're an angel?” 

‘Until her father returns, when he will determine 
what 1s best to be done with you.” 

‘‘He may take off a leg as long as he does not 
change my nurse,"” murmured the lieutenant. The 
doctor looked at his patient significantly and remark- 
ed: “If this present fever of his increases, let me 
know and I'll send around a remedy.” Gloria blushed 
a little and he left them alone. 

‘*Miss Mordeno, do you believe in fate?” 

‘‘] believe that God ordains all tor the best.” 

‘Thank you! Then if it was His will that I should 
be thrown off that train and brought to this house, no 
one ought to object.” remarked the lieutenant, evi- 
dently fortifying himself with logic which he was 
evolving from his inner consciousness. 

“You are not sorry that you were brought here?” 

‘Sorry? Heaven bless you, no. It was the luckiest 
thing that could have happened to me. Do you know 
that I believe this Christmas will prove the most 
eventful day in my career.” 

‘Indeed! 

“It certainly will if you - If you were only an 
American girl, I could talk to you, but I'm so afraid 
of spoiling everything that I do not dare.” 

‘“‘American girls are very clever, are they not?” 

‘‘Some of them are too clever,” and the lieutenant 
groaned, as, forgetting his back, he attempted to rise 
on his elbow. 

“There, you must not talk. 
and you must not try to move.’ 

“Then I am afraid I shall have to trouble you to 
write and send a few telegrams for me.” 

‘‘It will be no trouble,” replied Gloria, as she seated 
herself at the table and prepared to write. 

To Captain C. F. Decker, Company I, 

Pinar del Rio, Cuba: 

Thrown from train; bruised up a bit: confined to bed. 

Kindly send Orderly Peterson to Calabazar, and oblige 
Lieutenant George Langdon. 


I will leave you in 


The doctor forbade it, 


To Cuban Pan-American Express Co., Havana: 

Please forward my express package to Calabazar, and 
oblige Lieutenant G. Langdon. 

To Miss Georgie A. Kellogg, Boston, Mass., U.S. A.: 

The wisdom of your choice is beyond question. The 
major is the man for you. I would have made but a poor 
showing in his.place. Keep the ring and be happy. 

George Langdon. 

At the conclusion of this message, Gloria’s great 
midnight eyes were fixed on him with such a puzzled 
expression that the lieutenant could but smile through 
his pain. 

“The ring was an engagement ring given to my 

Continued on page 45 
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SUCCESS 


SOME YOUNG MEN IN CONGRESS . 


The South Has Several Bright and Comparatively Youthful Representatives—New York State, However, Sends the Youngest Congressman 


we 
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---The Large Cities Have More of a Leaning Than the Rural Districts in Favor of the Younger Element 


CCORDING to the Constitution, a man 
must be twenty-five years old before he 
can be a national representative in con- 
gress. A glance at the list of repre- 
sentatives, with their ages, shows how 
few men enter congress at that age. At 

present, the youngest representative is twenty-seven 

years old, and this is only his first year as a legislator. 

He is from Albany, New York, and as yet has not 

been allowed to make a single speech of any conse- 

quence. The next youngest congressman is Charles 

R. Crisp, of Georgia, the son of the famous speaker of 

that name, and succeeded his father upon his death. 

Mr. Crisp is about twenty-eight years old, and bids 

fair to inherit his father’s ability, as well as his posi- 

tion. But, though there 

are these two representa- 








tives who are under thir 
ty,a majority are past that 
age, and perhaps most of 
them are over forty. In 
going over the list of mem- 
bers, and in glancing over 
the house itself, I counted 
nineteen who are under 
forty, and, since a man 
under forty is considered 
young to-day, it can well 
be said that this congress 
has its share of young 
men. 

Naturally, but few of the 
younger members have 
any chance to distinguish 
themselves during their 











first term. They are usu- 
ally looked upon by the 
speaker as too young and 
inexperienced to be per- 
mitted to occupy a position of any prom- 
inence. They are placed in subordinate 
positions on the most unimportant com- 
mittees, they are not recognized when 
they wish to make speeches,. and, in 
their party councils, they are almost al- 
ways kept in the background. Of course, 
there have been some notable exceptions 
to this rule. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, for 
instance, who is but thirty-five years old, 
has for the past two sessions been the 
leader of his party in the house, and per- 
haps he is the one man of all others 
whose career holds out encouragement 
to young men in congress. Were it not 
that he has achieved such a high posi- 
tion, their outlook would indeed seem 
poor. But, proceeding on the truism that 
‘‘what man has done, man can do,” most 
of them undoubtedly toil ahead, hoping 
that one day they may be as powerful, and as muci 
sought after, as Mr. Bailey. 


N. A. MOZLEY 


Bailey's Long Apprenticeship 

It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Bailey 
has had by this time considerable experience in the 
house. ‘This is not his first term; and he, like the 
others, served a long and wearisome apprenticeship, 
during which he probably felt, as many of the younger 
ones do now, that he never would amount to anything 
as a power in the house. 
His enthusiasm and his 
ambition were always 
remarkable, though, 
and he worked without 
ceasing to attain the 
end he sought for. He 
was determined to be 
speaker of the house; 
he may be yet, but, un- 
less the Democratic 
party makes great 
gains at the next elec- 
tions, he will probably 
be disappointed. He 
has led his party, but it 
was not powerful 
enough to elect a speak- 
er,and it has been whis- 
pered about that now 
his leadership is over. 
A party is fickle, al- 
ways. It soon tires of having one leader for any 
length of time, ana looks about for another. But 
those who know Mr. Bailey's character best agree that 
he will not readily submit to a change that does not 
favor him, unless, indeed, he may be tired of the 
leadership, which is very likely. 

Of the fist of nineteen representatives who are under 
forty, no less than twelve are from large cities. Three 
of the congressmen from New York City are under 
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thirty-five, two from Boston, two from Chicago, and 
others from various cities throughout the country. 
According to this it would seem that a young man has 
a better chance to get to congress if he lives in alarge 
city, and the reasons for this are easy to find. In most 
country districts the same man has held office for two 
or three terms. They are slow to change, and if aman 
does good, or even ordinary, service to his constitu- 
ents, he is almost invariably returned at the end of 
his term. If he has a contestant for the honor, he up- 
holds his record during the previous congress, and it 
usually has the desired effect. In a large city, the 
case is different. People do not usually take a very 
large interest in congressionai politics. They accept 
their party candidate without a question, and he is 
elected without their knowing what his plattorm is. 
Thus the main thing 1n acity is to get the nom- 
ination. ‘The election follows. 


He Knows About Farming 

Norman A. Mozley, of Missouri,who is thir- 
ty-three years old, has made a record for him- 
self in congress. He comes from a country 
district, and knows not a little about farming 
himself. He was in the state legislature be- 
fore he went to Washington.and now his name 
is mentioned in Missouri as a senatorial pos- 
sibility. 

Thomas Settle, of North Carolina, who is 
but thirty-three, has launched himself ona 
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congressional career which bids fair to be extraordi- 
narily successful. He is young, ambitious, and 
full of determination, and the Democrats are look- 
ing on him as a future party leader. His ambition 
has always been to make a name for himself in 
politics. He started out to win a seat in congress 
and worked hard until he got it. He says that 
he owes his success to his determination and his 
perseverance in spite of everything, and expects to 
keep it up. Perhaps he'll be a senator one day. He 
is probably working with that end ir view. He thinks 
that a young man has a great opening in politics. He 
says that one has a greater personal magnetism than 
an older man, and it is easier for him to make friends. 
If a man starts out early, he can, by the time he is 
ready to go to congress, have a large body of sup- 
porters and friends; and, after al!, friends are what a 
man needs more than anything else in politics. Money 
cannot buy them, though it can buy votes. 


Good States for Young Men 

The Carolinas seem to be good states for young men 
to advance themselves in politics. Senator Marion 
Butler, of North Carolina, is only thirty-five years old, 
and therefore the youngest man in the senate. He 
owes his rapid rise to his earnestness and the honest 
expression of his opinions. Most people do not agree 
wifh his ideas of government, but everyone must ad- 
mire his enthusiasm and genius for hard work in the 
cause he holds at heart. In the Carolinas, enthusiasm 
is everything. He seems to have inspired the whole 
state with the same fever for reform that has taken 
hold of him, and therefore he was sent to the senate 
by an almost unanimous vote. There are but few 
young men in the senate, and of the few those from 
the Southern States take the most prominent part in 
that body's deliberations. Senator Tillman, of Sc 1th 
Carolina, is one of the ‘‘show-men” of the senate. He 
is a great orator, and has a strong personality, and 
therefore he dominates, to a certain extent, the affairs 
of his party in congress. Senator Mason, of Illinois, 


is another comparatively young man. He, too, has 
drawn attention to himself by his opinions on certain 
subjects. His speeches in the senate have been sen- 
sational, invariably, but very often they have had a 
good effect, notwithstanding. He succeeded in secur- 
ing his eiection through his standing for reform in 
politics. He was the anti-machine candidate, and 
circumstances were such as to make his election easy 
of accomplishment. Most young senators and repre- 
sentatives are reformers, and therein liestheirstrength. 
They may not, in truth, have any definite plans for 
reforming the country, but very often the mere ex- 
pression of such a policy brings to them the votes they 
need. ; 
It is noticeable that the younger members are often 
from the South. The young man goes South, to-day, 
instead of West. It is there 





















that his opportunity lies 
in politics. The great 
Southern States have sent 
some remarkable men to 
congress. The only colored 
representative is George 
W. Murray, from South 
Carolina. He has not 
forced himself forward in 
the house, but during his 
term he has earned the 
respect and consideration 
of every member, and 
gradually his influence has 
come to be felt. Naturally, 
he is not ashamed of his 
race, and stands up for 
their rights on every pos- 
sible occasion. And his 








great ability, his level- 
mindedness and tact, have 
done much to raise his 
people in the estimation 
of congress. His influence has gained 
many needed reforms for them, and he 
is constantly working to improve their 
condition. He is always a welcome visi- 
tor at the White House,where the Presi- 
dent always receives him cordially and 
grants every feasible request he has to 
make. His influence is not to be despised 
in the committee room, either, for there 
his oratory and his argumentative abil- 
ity have made themselves felt. His face 
is a highly intelligent one, and his bear- 
ing is full of dignity. Decidedly, he is 
a credit to his race. f 

And now that there are so many young 
men winning honors for themselves in 
congress, it remains to be seen whether 
it is a good thing for a young man to be 
there. I was only the other day talking 
to a senator from the West, who has 
served three terms in congress, and I told him that 
one of my chief desires has always been to enter that 
intly He laughed at my ambition. ‘‘When you 
have ieaiued more of Washington and congressional 
life, you will have no idea of ever becoming a congress- 
man,” he said. 

His wife, who was present, objected. ‘‘Why,” she 
said, ‘‘when you were his age, you were just as am- 
bitious as he is to get here.” ; 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘but I then knew nothing of 
the life. He will know; 
and, when he does, he 
will not want to be a 
senator or representative 
either. It 1sn’talife that 
I would have a son of 
mine live. Nomatter how 
much a man may want 
to be independent, and 
follow his own inclina- 
tions,it is impossible. He 
has been elected by his 
friends; and,to be honor- 
able to them, he must do 
as they wish, whether he 
himself wishes to or not. 
If he wants the senator 
across the aisle to vote 
for his measure, he must 
vote for that senator's 
hobby, whatever it may 
be. And that’s the way 
it goes. A public man 
hasn't a moment he can 
call his own. He is a public servant, and usually 
realizes it very early in his term. He can’t eat a meal 
without some constituent calls to ask for a place in the 
government printing office, or the pension bureau, or 
some other department. And, if he doesn't grant the 
request, which it isn’t always possible to do, the man 
goes away offended; and, when he gets home again, 
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te rs that Senator So-and-so is no good.” 
I tor's opinion. Oy the other hand, 
how ure many honors connected with a seat 
in must be more than ordinarily 
intellis tain the seat, in the first place, and 


tl t have some qualities that endear 
It is an honorable position, and it 
is t ut it will always remain so. The 
y ress are not allexemplary, perhaps, 
thankful for that most of them 
, and anxious to be a credit 








SUCCEEDS HOBART IN THE SENATE 








SUCCESS 
THE NEW SPEAKER NOT A CZAR 


But David B. Henderson, of Iowa, is a Born Fighter in 
any Cause He Believes to be Right 


CRIPPLED veteran of the Civil War 
sits in the chair of Thomas B. Reed. 
The David B. Henderson, of 
Iowa, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives at Washington, has 
told before in Success. It is well 

worthy of being retold, now that Mr. Henderson has 

taken the place of the famous autocrat from Maine, 
who resigned his seat in congress to join the foremost 


story of 


been 


























Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, Holds a Honorable = rank of lawyers in New York. Mr. Henderson looks 
Place in the Esteem of His Associates like the battle-scarred chieftain that he is. He has 
. : na , just entered his sixtieth year and his hair and mustache 
~ EN ; P. Frye, who has been chosen gre an iron-gray. He lost a leg in the Civil War and 
S e senate, in consequence of the walks with a crutch, but in spite of that fact all his 
head P lent Hobart, has long been — ordifary movements are lively and energetic. He has 
tics. Mr. Frye was born in the sturdy build and large frame of a Scotchman. His 
Le . He was graduated from face is rugged and seamed, but there is good color in 
B ecame a lawyer. He turned jt, and his shrewd eyes are clear and kindly. The 
tics at an early period in his jand of Wallace and Bruce was the place of his nativity, 
a ted to the legislature as a Re- and March 14, 1840, the date. His parents removed 
P ess did not come to him to America when he was six years old, and settled in 
. 1 tighat> nfluence only. Henever  Jowa, in 1849. He received his education in the pub- 
by H quainted himself thor- jie schools and in Iowa University, where he was 
: f his native state, and, broadly studying at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
% England in general, and always The young Scottish-American promptly enlisted as 
‘ f public affairs. It is this private. He was wounded four times, and on sev- 
national horizon, and not look era} occasions distinguished himself by his personal 
roundings, that has gained prayery, He came out of the war minus a leg, but 
for M ity and support in parts of the with a colonel’s shoulder-straps. 
cou i from New England, and has 
than one occasion in congress to Admitted to the Bar 
os bjections to legislative action His military career being ended, young Henderson 
spor otic — resumed his interrupted law studies, and was ad- 
« us attorney-genacal af the ateneae od he bar ir 8 5. He took up his residence in 
Ma ted. and repeatedly re-elected to mittec to the Dar in 1505. € I lenges - 
cr e performed important duties in Dubuque and was soon one of the most successiu 
c floor. His opportunity for attorneys inthe place. The first office that he held 
I vyhen James G. Blaine resigned was that of United States district attorney tor the 
f r ne secretary of state under northern district of Iowa. For sixteen years, Mr. 
p Mr ‘ Henderson has served con- 
I the tinuously in congress. He 
s e's has won his way to a place 
1 ce among the leaders of the 
at Republican side of the 
Oo house by his readiness in 
Mr debate, his eloquence, and 
| te his unfailing sound sense, 
é One other qualification for 
M t political success he posses- 
i. r ses, and that is unvarying 
( honesty. Hr. Henderson is 
up- known as a man who al- 
: ways keeps his word. 

In illustration of this 
characteristic it is said of 
him that, when he went 
away from home to attend 

school, he promised his 
- mother that he would write 
to her every week. From 
. school he went into the 
cre army, and never returned 
a home for longer than a few 
S days at atime, but he nev- 
er forgot his promise. From 
of college, from Southern bat- 
YY tlefields, from his law office, 
W and from congress, the let- 
t ter went once a week to 
e cheer his mother as long as 
vice- shelived. ‘This carefulness 
ir to fulfill the strict letter of 
) every agreement is charac- 
teristic of the man. 
4 One sight that never fails 
to stir Mr. Henderson to the 
SENATOR WILLIAM P. FRYE depths of his kindly nature 
is that of an old soldier 
Had Andrew Johnson, who in distress. He has always a hearty hand-claspanda 
Jin as President, been con- cheering word for ‘the boys,” as he affectionately 
1 which he was impeached, refers tothem. It is said in Washington that he has 
Wade, of Ohio, who presided over been known to approach a bewildered old veteran 
vecome Pre ent. and would trying to find his way about the ¢ -apitol, and to spend 
eversed the nolics v of Mr Johnson. an hour in listening to his story and in helping him to 
the prosecution of Mr. John- find the object of his search. 
reg lt » Ree ny iroster ths Rarely Speaks of His War Record 
ecretary ot state is almost cer- Concerning his own war experience, Mr. Henderson 
and personal accord with the rarely speaks, and then only in the company of in- 
White House, following timate friends. He recoils from appearing to seek 
f the President, wou'd political advancement on the strength of his war 
change of policy in th€  yecord, as men less able than himself have sometimes 
done. 
. ; cele oad ‘I. tried to do my duty,” he said once, in speaking 
‘ <a ee co pe of this subject. ‘If I succeeded in that, I accom- 
: saint plished only what thousands of others did who never 
terting. that will stay think of claiming any special credit or reward for it.” 
or fly away Congressman Henderson's warm championship of 
_ * ® the old soldier and his pension claims led him to op- 
es of great men. we find that Pose the present pension commissioner, H. Clay Evans, 


can be 


” 


they have 


} won 
ism and 


ability to enthuse. 


who was accused of being antagonistic to the interests 
of the veterans. But when he became convinced that 
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Commissioner Evans had attempted only to prevent 
violations of the law, Mr. Henderson exhibited an- 
other of the traits that distinguish him from the 
ordinary run of politicians. This is his readiness to 
acknowledge and to correct a mistake when he has 
made one. Ina public speech, recently, he said :— 

‘I wish to publicly acknowledge the wrong that I 
have done Commissioner Evans.” 

Will Never Be a Czar 

It is said of Mr. Henderson that he never forgets a 
favor or neglects an opportunity to do one for his 
friends. He takes a deep interest in young men, and 
is always ready to help them with sound, practical 
advice. He is a fine ex- 
ample of the shrewd, 
successful, far-sighted, 
and honest American 
statesman. 

There is small likeli- 
hood that Speaker 
Henderson will ever 
win the title of ‘‘czar,” 
which was bestowed 
upon Mr. Reed by his 
associates, and which 
he seemed not averse 
to wearing. The new 
leader is a strong man, 
but not a domineering 
one. He will keep a 
firm grasp on the body 
over which he presides, 
and there is no proba- 
bility that he will try 
to shape all legisla- 
tion to meet his own views. Therefore, he may be a 
less famous speaker than Mr. Reed, but he is pretty 
certain to be a more popular one. 

















MISS BELLE HENDERSON 


As Newspaper [len Know Him 

An excellent standard by which to judge the real 
ability and the statesmanlike qualities of a public 
man is the opinion in which he is held by the Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents. From constant 
association with the men who fill the public eye, these 
keen-witted and experienced gentlemen come to see 
the follies, the vanities, the little weaknesses that 
afflict some otherwise great men. The political 
leaders to whom they give unqualified praise are few 
in number, but Henderson is one of them. He is 
popular with the newspaper men as he is with his 
associates, and as he is with all who know him, be- 
cause of his genial, generous, pleasant disposition. 
But he is not all geniality and good nature. There is 
the hard metal of the born fighter beneath his smiling 
exterior. 

+. 


THE BOERS’ NATIONAL HYMN 


Three years ago, when Kru ey ressed a wish that 
someone would give the worl nglish translation 
of the hymn, J. D. Droppers, foales, of the Milwaukee 
postal service, complied by transmitting the following 
to ‘‘Myn Herr President” :— 


Wave, four-color of our precious land, 
Again o’er all Transvaal! 
Woe be to God-forsaken hand 
Who thee e’er down would haul! 
Wave on, on high, in our clear air, 
Transvaal’s own banner free! 
Our enemy has fled afar,— 
Break, day of joy for thee! 
Thro’ many storms you did endure, 
To us the token true, 
Ags 1in a storm’s gone by secure 
And we are pledged anew! 
Aseailed by Kaffir, Brute* and Brit, 
It waved o'er heads of ire; 
To their despite may they see it 
Rise with our love the higher! 
On high, wave on in our clear air, 
Transvaal's own banner free! 
Our enemy has fled afar! 
Break, day of joy for thee! 
On high, o’er all our precious land, 
Wave, four-color of Transvaal! 
Woe be to God-forsaken hand 
Who thee e’er down would haul! 
— The Milwaukee ‘‘Sentinel.” 
a 


AS TO SUCCESS IN BANKING 


The veteran banker, Samuel M. Nickerson, who sold 
more that two million dollars’ worth of his stock in the 
First National Bank, says that all of the men employed 
in a bank are not bankers. Only a few are entitled to 
the name; the others are clerks, bankers’ helpers. 

“The office boy of to-day is the banker of the future 
in Chicago,” he said; ‘‘but, if a young man goes to 
work in a Lank, he is liable to get into a rut and stay 
there. Large banks are well organized, and the pro- 
motion of their employees is slow. Unless a man has 
exceptionally good abilities, he will never reach the top. 

‘*More diversitv of talent is required in a mercantile 
establishment. They, therefore, are more likely to 
present to the young man a sort of employment at 
which he will excel by reason of his peculiar fitness 
for it. ‘The man in the rut is the man of unsuited em- 
ployment. Perseverance and industry are essential.’ 


*Lion 
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SUCCESS 


kA GENERAL LUDLOW ON CUBA'S NEEDS r 


The People Must be Educated Before they can be Left Safely to Govern Themselves—Improved Conditions in Havana—Good Workers 
in Demand, and Plenty of Reward for Legitimate Industry 


J. Hersert WELCH 





A VIEW OF THE CITY AND HARBOR OF HAVANA, TRANSFORMED BY AMERICAN RULE 


“" INCE the United States flag was raised over 
Havana at the beginni1 the present year, 
the old city has been re-born. The American 

las given her a new 





spirit, an elixir of life, 
youth. The progress in ten months in the transform- 
ing of the decaying Cuban capital into a modern city 
was outlined to me by General William Ludlow, mili- 
tary governor of Havana, during a recent flying trip 
to New York to see his fami In his fine old resi- 
dence near Flushing, Long Island, 
ceived me and supplied facts which form a striking 
illustration of how the in ts of civic order and 
proper living are advanced under the standard 
of the United States. The substance of Gen- 
eral Ludlow’s statement is as follows 











the general re- 








tion can neither read nor write. Self-seeking dema- 
gogues would mold this ignorance to their own selfish 
ends; they would usurp the high places; those capable 
and desirous of governing Cuba for Cuba’s good 
would be overwhelmed by numbers, and the island 
would once more be devastated by greed and dis- 
order. 
The Vital Need of Cuba 

‘There must be much more rudimertal education 
in Cuba before her citizens can expect to be left to 
steer their ship of state alone. Looking at the island 
from the standpoint of the future, the vital need is 


benches, and in many of the schools they come and 
go as they please; there is little or no attempt at disci- 
pline. None of the faculties 
except that of memory is develeped. No effort is 
made to interest the children. Yet they are remarka- 
bly quick to learn, and a great many possess pro- 
nounced artistic and mechanical ability. What they 
most need is to be taught to think. There is a great 
field for progressive school-teachers in Cuba. 


The teaching is by rote. 





Opportunities for Industry 
‘Indeed, good workers of all kinds are in demand, 
and there is plenty of reward for legitimate industry 
But mere speculators, men who hie them- 
selves thither with the hope of ¢ away 








“For the first time in its history, Havana 
has an honest and efficient government, clean 
of bribery and peculation, with revenues hon- 
estly collected and faithfully and intelli 
expended; and this government, in i 
is chieflv carried on by natives who have had 
no previous experience in public administra- 
tion. They are proving themselves to be up- 
right and intelligent, and have shown an en- 
tire willingness, or even eagerness, to accept 
advice and instruction from the American au- 
thorities. The sanitary conditions of the city, 
which constituted one of our most important 
and difficult problems, have been so far im- 
proved that I ter 





s details, 





the death rate is now no greater 


ot 
> United 








than that in the large cities of 
States. At no previous time during this cen- 
e mortality from vellow fever been 


tury has tl 
so low, an 

directions, inc] quarantine 
against infected ports, we expect to crush out, 


terrible menace and 





by persistent daily labor in many 


qaing Ca 





almost completely, that 
danger. 


Property Increasing in Value 





‘‘This is appreciated by the natives. 
are, on the whole, an intell peopl 
are especially quick what is to 
theirinterest. I have at the move 


ment toward better 
has been started, 
tinue event the in 
that is, it would continue if the admini 
of affairs were left in the handsof tl 
ted and intelligent Cut 

keep up the good work that has been begun 
The important fact is not lost upon educated 
people that the island’s value is greater by 








ans, who are 








as soon as possible with their pockets lined 
with gold, find the plucking rather poor. I 
personally interested myself in having a num- 
ber of them, who were doing no good to 
Havana nor to the American name there, 
shipped home on the transports. Cuba will 
yield large returns in various directions to 
capital judiciously invested, but before the 
fruit is picked the plant must be cultivated; 
that is, there must be development of her 
resources, and hard work and patience, before 
There is already 

e of capital in Cuba. 
Americans and Englishmen have purchased 
the principal steam and street railways, and 
are constantly conducting negotiations for to- 
bacco and sugar plantations, mines, timber 
land and town sites, and are bringing machin- 
ery for industrial work into the country. This 
is gratifying, both because of its stimulation 
of industry and because it indicates confidence 
on the part of capitalists in the peaceful fu- 
ture of the island. But the leading Cuban 
families are land-poor, and a good deal more 
capital would be welcome. It would come, I 
think, except for timidity arising from uncer- 
tainty as to what the future administration 
will be. There are no present indications of 
the withdrawal of the American protectorate. 
The best-informed Cubans are in favor of it, 
and their best interests seem to demand 
for along period yet,—dat 
nk and file of Cuban citizens 


educated to cast an intelligent 











the rewards can be expected 


stment 


considerable inv 


that it be continued 





least until the r 
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ll enougn 


ballot.” 





are we 


ST. LOUIS’S CHIEF OF POLICE 








many millions of dollars to-day than it was 
when the American flag was first raised over 
the land. In Havana, the money value of 
property has increased with significant rapidi- 
ty, the principal causes being the routing of yellow 
fever with the street broom, the dump cart and disin- 
fectant sprinkler, and the organization of a police 
force and judicial machinery which have gained re- 
spect and confidence, and have brought about, among 
one of the most hot-headed and hot-blooded people in 
the world, the peace and security of a well-ordered 
community in New England. j 
Nearly Eighty Per Cent. Illiterate 

‘‘But in this case a very grave danger would be the 
illiteracy that prevails among the inhabitants of the 
island. Nearly eighty per cent. of the total popula- 


GENERAL LUDLOW, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF HAVANA 


for public schools. The matter of primary education 
in Havana has not yet received much attention from 
the American authorities, owing to the many pressil 





s 


necessities of the moment Most of the children in 
the city do not attend school at all; they run wild in 


the streets, without training or discipline of any kind. 
The few who do go to school are not much benefited, 
because Spanish methods of instruction still prevail. 
In the first place, there is hardly a schoolhouse in 
Havana or ali Cuba worthy of the name. The build- 
ings are mere shelters, or are second stories of ram- 
shackle houses whose ground floors are used for busi- 
ness purposes. The children are crowded on narrow 


Harrv Hawes, at twenty-nine years of age, 
has accomplished the feat of reorganizing the 
metropolitan police force of St. Louis on a 
civil service basis, and has added five hundred 
new men: vet he attends to his own business as a 
lawver. His career has been onward and forward. 
His great-great-grandfather, Samuel Hawes, was a 
soldier of the Revolution; his great-grandfather, 
Smith Hawes, was in Jefferson's and Madison's cabi- 
nets. But at seventeen, with a mother and younger 
brother to support, he moved from Kentucky to St. 
Louis, and followed the newspaper ‘‘ads.” to a posi 
tion. Later, he worked in a bank, studied law,helped 
Mrs. Thurston, of Hawaii, to plead her cause, and 
now, at twenty-nine. is head of a great departiment to 
preserve order in a great city. His career is worthy 
of imitation by other lawyers. 
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NERAL rape ANT at Mou perio 
le most conspicuous in 

es of success of invalids. W ith 

il and painful disease drawing 
arer, deadlier lines about his 

he sat facing death, writing on 


+ f 


tablet before him, that he might 





relie\ tered fortune and leave his dear ones a 


His fa making it difficult to swallow, 
against him; but ‘the 





back his powers; and 
l revived and returned at 
finished, he dropped 


expr ss ] al 


lS CO His graphy 


Temporary Invalids 


G il ¢ is what I might denominate a tem- 
porary inva e more active part of his life, he 
was 1 temporary invalids are as 
mu ore to be honored for their 
achiev alth, because they have been 
accusto imes when it has been a joy to 





tools of toil. Now 
conquer when even 
them. General Wolfe at 
to a fever and flux which 








uce l WV yut, enfeebled as he was, 
he led person; and then, with blood 
strea ‘ e wounds, he pressed for- 
ward t the fatal third. Moliére would 
conti! mportuned to desist and go to 
bed; but nimously replied: ‘Then these 
fifty vould be thrown out of em- 
ploy! iyed till he fell on the stage. a 
morta vas playing his ‘'.Wa/ade /m- 
agina iry Sickness.’ Milton's eyes 
were t vhile he was writing, for all 
Europ t ’efense of England” which 
was t scountrymen and on continentals 
the stre se of liberty. ‘If you persist,” 
said | vill hazard your sight.”” *‘The 
work replied Milton. ‘I did not long 
bala et to Du Moulin, ‘‘whether my 
duty s lito my eyes ‘ 
“What st thou ask? 

l I t c lost them overplied 
I isk 

Of w ngs from side to side; 
This t i me through the world’s vain 


ds of temporary invalids, 





who a week or a month, are sufferers 
fro t goright forward in their routine 
of la to extraordinary accomplishment. 
Phe é eds,” people declare; but 
where t the bread and the shoes for the 


they suffer, prolonged 


per ey do wellif they can avoid 
the ak word of courage. The 
woma ging headache,” who must bake 


} i] lren off to school; the 
youns , prained his wrist, but cannot 
ose a t, or @ittérateur, or artist, half 
tar th freezing fingers, doing small 
s: the asthmatic, and 
ill ot s are made miserable and _ half 
s . yr alf-health,”” yet who wish to 
sands of temporary 

of whom are 

istoric examples, in abun- 
1d even cheerful and 





some 


i ata 
wodily suffering,—'‘'tem- 
porary I re Chestertield, who was 
dying Give Davrolles a_ chair;” 
Ph S fering for water, dving on the 
batt affed to a soldier at his side 


who ca rst; John Maynard, the pilot, 
‘ 1 and burned to a cinder, but 





who oO nd our Great 

Ex é here, who, 

MK ovi home for his 

or a penitent 

Pluta treme and striking example of 

ut I i a case which would 

1 so highly vouched for. 

I h an invalid fora few hours, 
as Teor 11r¢ 

H is Scaeva, and his exploit was 

*Atter ne had an eye 

shot says Pl uitarch, 1is shoulder 


wi is thigh run ae with 


ACHIEVEMENTS aA 
“. OF INVALIDS 


No. 


another, and he had received a hundred and thirty 
darts upon his shield,—[Casar says two hundred and 
thirty.] he called out to the enemy as if he would sur- 
render himself. Upon this, two of them came up to 
him: he gave one of them such a stroke upon his 
shoulder with his sword that his arm dropped off; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. 
His comrades then came up to his assistance, and 
saved his life.” He was greatly honored. 
Invalids of Our Day 

Returning to our own times, I find that much extra- 
ordinary work has been done by ey one ‘David 
Harum” was the work of an invalid, Edward Noyes 
Westcott, who died of consumption, the last day of 
March, a year ago. ‘In his book,” says Pegan, ‘‘is 
seen the remarkable fortitude of a man who, thoroughly 
in love with his work, struggled on from day to day, 
often hardly able to hold a pen in his hand, but re- 
ceiving strength and inspiration from the personality 
of his characters as they revolved in his brain, and 
living to see the completion of the book and its accept- 
ance by the publisher.” 

Beatrice Harraden is another worker in ill health. 
‘The ‘Fowler,’ "’ says the “Outlook,” ‘‘is the product 
of four or five years of industry, with intermissions 
caused by ill health. The ‘burden of living.’ Miss 
Harraden has exchanged in this novel for ‘the joy of 
life.” Her heroine is a robust, healthy-minded, joyous 
young woman.” 


Writers Who Were Invalids 

Some twenty years ago, ‘‘John Addington Symonds, 
who died in Rome in April, 1893, went to Davos, Swit- 
zerland, broken down in healch, and doomed by the 
doctor to death, should he remain there. He did 
remain, nevertheless, and afterwards worked inces- 
santly at literature, and published some twenty-five 
scholarly volumes, besides a great deal of miscellaneous 
matter, and reading and inwardly digesting scores of 
heavy Italian and German books on history, biography, 
and criticism, besides many volumes of Greek poets, 
and a library of French and English authors,— all 
slowly perused in railway stations, on trains and 
steamers, and at wayside inns and Alpine chalets.” “ 

Doctor Mathews, who writes this, says also of Green; 
that he wrote his history of England when they who 
saw him hardly thought he would live through the 
winter. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, for twenty years, traveled 
for health. ‘Beneath the matter of his books,” says 
one, ‘‘lay the fact, known to all, that the man was 
tighting a long battle against mortal sickness, and 
that practically the whole of his work was done under 
conditions which made any productivity seem like a 
miracle. The heroic invalid was seen, through all his 
books, still sitting before his desk, or on his bed, turn- 
ing out with unabated courage, with increasing ability, 
volume after volume of gayety, of boys’ story-books, 
and of tragic romance.” 

‘This courage and heroism illumine all his books 
with a personal interest. The last ten years of his 
life present a long battle with death. We read of his 
illness, his spirit; we hear how he never gave up, but 
continued his works by dictation and in dumb show 
when he was too weak to speak. This courage and 
the lovable nature of Stevenson won the world’s heart.” 


A Great Oriental Scholar 

‘All American scholarship may justly be proud of 
him,” says one who sketches a recent successful 
invalid, not conspicuous to the world at large, but 
well known in his own sphere,—Henry Clarke War- 
ren, the Oriental scholar, who passed from earth since 
this year began, at the age of forty-four. In his early 
childhood, a fall from a gig produced an injury which 
resulted in spinal trouble and life-long disability and 
suffering. But ‘this intellectual endowments were of 
an uncommonly high order; and they were directed in 
their activity by a moral character of singular purity, 
unselfishness, and loftiness.”’ 

Shut out from the possibilities of a more active life, 
he bravely set himself to make the utmost of his 
strength. He was the second of four brothers, all 
graduates of Harvard College. He became an intelli- 
gent student of Plato, Kant, and Schopenhauer, and 
went on to scientific investigations of Buddhism. He 
used the microscope skillfully in botany, and at Balti- 
more worked in a chemical laboratory. He read 
books of travel and fiction in German, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, and Russian. 

Oriental philosophy was his sphere; he commenced 
Sanskrit as a Harvard student and at Johns Hopkins 
University; he visited London and met Rhys Davids. 
See his works on ‘‘Buddhism in Translations,” and 
‘‘Buddha’s Way of Purity.” His methods of editing 











and translating ‘‘were such as to serve as a model in 
any department of philology.” 


On Historic Ground; Invalid Warriors 

An invalid-warrior would seem a misnomer in terms, 
and an impossibility in fact; but it is even true that 

1en with defective or weak bodies have fought great 
battles. ‘‘Agesilaus, the Spartan,” says Plutarch, 
‘was lame in one leg; but this defect, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeableness of the rest of 
his person; and by the easy and cheerful manner in 
which he bore it, and his being the first to rally him- 
self upon it, he made it less regarded. Nay, it ren- 
dered his spirit of enterprise the more remarkable; 
for he never made his weakness an excuse for declin- 
ing any undertaking, however laborious. He was a 
little man, perpetually vivacious and cheerful.” 

Cesar mace his soldiers invincible, Plutarch tells us, 
because he always took his share of danger, and never 
desired any exemption from labor or fatigue. Yet he 
was not by any means a specimen of robustness. 
‘*His soldiers,’ says Plutarch, ‘were not astonished 
at his exposing his person to danger, but they were 
astonished at his patience under toil, so far in all 
appearance above his bodily powers; for he was of 
slender make, fair, of a delicate constitution, subject 
to violent headaches and epileptic fits. He had the 
first attack of the falling disease at Cordova. He did 
not, however, make these disorders a pretense for 
indulging himself. On the contrary, he sought in war 
a remedy for these disorders.” That he did not give 
way to his health is seen from the anecdote that one 
day a violent storm forced him to seek shelter in a 
poor man’s hut, where there was only one room, 
scarcely big enough for a man to sleep in. Turning to 
his friends, he said: ‘Honors for the great, and 
necessities for the infirm,’ and immediately gave up 
the room to Oppius, while he himself and the rest of 
the company slept under a shed at the door. Yetthis 
epileptic was Cesar, ‘‘the foremost man of all the 
world.” 


“Two Poor, Sickly Beings”’ 

Macaulay says that, in an age of brute force, ‘bodily 
vigor is the most indispensable quality in a warrior.” 
Against that he puts the extraordinary picture of 
William of Orange and Luxembourg. ‘‘I'wo poor, 
sickly beings, who, in a rude state of society, would 
have been regarded as too puny to bear any part in 
its combats, were the souls of the two great armies. 
In some heathen countries, they would have been 
exposed while infants. In Christendom, six hundred 
vears earlier, they would have been sent to some quiet 
cloister. But their lot had fallen on a time when men 
had discovered that the strength of the muscles 1s far 
inferior in value to the strength of the mind. It is 
probable that, among the hundred and twenty thou- 
sand soldiers who were marshaled round near Neer- 
winden, under all the standards of Western Europe, 
the feeblest in body were the hunchback dwarf who 
urged forward the fiery onset of France, and the 
asthmatic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of 
England.” 

Luxembourg had it said of him that, ‘if he owed 
much to the bounty of nature and fortune, he had 
suffered still more from their spite. His features were 
frightfully harsh; his stature was diminutive; a huge 
and pointed hump rose on his back. His constitution 
was sickly.” Yet he could joke about his hump. 
Wi liam spoke of him once as ‘‘that hunchback.’ 

‘‘How does he know I am a hunchback?’ retorted 
Luxembourg, when he heard of it; ‘the never saw my 
back!" 

As to William of Orange, ‘this lungs were weak, 
His constitutional asthma made rapid progress. His 
physician, even in 1689, pronounced it impossible that 
he should live to the end of the year. His face was so 
ghastly that he could hardly be recognized. Those 
who had to transact business with him were shocked 
to hear him gasping for breath, and coughing till the 
tears ran down his cheeks.” Yet this indomitable 
man sat his horse at the Boyne for nineteen hours, 
and was wounded. 


If ambition could die within the poor; if that mounting, 
soaring tendency within us, which bids us always look up- 
ward were annihilated; if they could not see the hand 
which beckons them upward and onward; if the still, 
small voice which bids them come up higher could be 
hushed; if they could be convinced that they were made 
to grovel and not to soar; if they could blot out or erase 
the image of their Maker, they might be satisfied to dwell 
in poverty and wretchedness: but, until the flame of hope 
is extinguished within us; while the flame of ambition 
continues to burn, however faintly; as long as aspiration 





finds a home in the soul, the poor will be miserable and 
preventable poverty will be a disgrace. 
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PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION VIRTUALLY OVER 


“THE Philippine insurrection has ceased to be an or- 
| ganized rebellion, and those who still resist the 
authority of the United States are scattered in 
guerrilla bands, who 
are committing dep- 
redations and out- 
rages. 

At Malasiqui, the 
Filipino officials who 
had welcomed the 
Americans were mur- 
dered. ‘This was the 
only railroad town 
which the Americans 
did not garrison. 

On the night the 
troops withdrew, a 
band of insurgents 
entered, dragged An- 
tonio Mejia, president 
of the town, into the 
street, and cut his 
throat. They then 
killed the vice-presi- 
dent and five mem- 
bers of the town coun- 
cil in the same way, 
and told the frighten- 
ed natives to spread 
the news that a similar fate awaited all friends of the 
Americans. 

The mayor of San Carlos, who rode in the carriage 
with General MacArthur and Colonel Bell, when the 
Americans entered the town amid the cheers of the 
people, was murdered the next night. 

This state of affairs is not likely to continue for any 
length of time, as the United States troops are follow- 
ing up the insurgents with the greatest vigor,and the 
more civilized natives of the Philippines, from whose 
ranks the rebel forces have 
been mostly recruited, are 
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lines, and this will be extended as rapidly as practi- 


cable. It is believed that the great majority of the 
natives, who bore with patience the severities and ex- 
actions of the Spaniards, will gladly receive the com- 
paratively liberal system of home-rule proposed by 
the Americans. 


GENERAL BULLER’S CAMPAIGN 

It did not take General Redvers Buller, the 
British commander-in-chief in South Africa, long to 
reach the heart of the struggle which had for many 
weeks been raging fiercely but indecisively between 
the English and the Boers. General Buller has al- 
ready proven himself a master of strategy, and his 
plans are being carried out 
with speed as well as de- 
liberation, and with an un- } 
swerving resolution that tes 
bodes ill for the Transvaal. 
The English columns are 
advancing, despite brave 
resistance and serious 
losses, their objective points 
being the capitals of the two 
hostile republics. Pretoria 
will not be captured with- 
out a prolonged and desper- 
ate conflict, for which the 
Boers have been making 
preparation for years. Eng- 
land. however, is just as 
stubborn as the Boers, and 
the result is as certain as 
any future event can be. 
The Transvaal and the Or- 
ange Free State will be an- 
nexed to the British empire 
as provinces, with a liberal 





naturally peaceable, domes- 
tic, and obedient tothe law. sniiemnenmenite 

Believing that the war in 
the Philippines is practically 
over, and that the major part 
of the insurgents who have 
been misled by Aguinaldo 
and the handful of aggres- 
sive men who have sup- 
ported him will be willing 
to accept the new conditions 
and lay down their arms, 
Secretary Root has already 
taken up the question of a 
government for the islands, 

What to do with Agcui- 
naldo is one of the hardest 
problems he is required to 
meet. Positive conclusions 
have not been reached; but, 
according to the tentative 
programme raapped out, he 
will be dealt with gener- 
ously. It ‘is not probable 














that his personal property 
will be confiscated. 

It is believed, however, 
that it would be unwise to 
permit such a disturbing element to remain on the 
island while the people are passing through the tran- 
sitory stage preliminary to home rule, and he may,for 
that reason, be banished from Luzon at the pleasure 
of the government. 

It is the intention, ultimately, to permit the people 
to elect their own legislature and to enact their own 
laws, subject,like the present territories of the United 
States, to the approval of congress. 

The government will be, as far as possible, derived 
trom the consent of the governed, and a measure of 
home rule will be guaranteed. 

At the outset, this republican form of government 
will be organized chiefly in the towns and small prov- 
inces, as at present in the case of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

‘The leading men engaged in the insurrection, like 
Buencomino, and natives of that caliber, after they 
have taken the oath of allegiance.will be given places 
in the new government, because it is appreciated that 
some of these men have the intelligence necessary to 
make them good officials. 

The courts, at first, will be composed of native jurists 
versed in local laws, who have acknowleged American 
sovereignty. 

The reorganization of municipalities by the election 
of alcaldes by the popular vote of the people has al- 
ready begun in those towns within the American 


BOER ARTILLERY RETREATING BEFORE METHUEN’S TROOPS 


degree of self-government, and a franchise based on 
manhood, instead of race and religion. 
_ 


MISS THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF BRYN MAWR 


Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, about ten miles from Philadelphia, holds a 
leading place amorg American educators. She has 
earned it by a career of devotion to the higher educa- 
tion of woman. A portrait of herself, painted by John 
S. Sargent, was presented to her recently by the 
alumne of Bryn Mawr. One of the most prominent 
of the alumna, Miss Louise Sheffield Brownell, dean 
of Sage College, Cornell University, made the speech 
of presentation. After outlining the great influence 
President ‘Thomas exerted, Miss Brownell said: ‘‘A 
good fighter who disagreed with Miss Thomas in 
some matter of opinion said once to me that ‘even her 
enemies would have to admit that she has done more 
for women’s education than any other single person,’ ”’ 

Miss Thomas went to Bryn Mawr as dean, and on 
the death of the first president, Dr. James E. Rhoads, 
in 1894, she was chosen president. She obtained her 
doctor's degree from the University of Zurich, in 1883, 
and has the distinction of being the first woman to 
which this has been granted. Still ambitious, she 
spent one year at the Sorbonne, and came back to 
America prepared for her life-work, 





GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER 


CONGRESS AND THE CURRENCY 
The Republicans of the House of Representatives 
have prepared a comprehensive plan for currency 
legislation. It provides for the following important 
declarations and legislation amending existing fiscal 
laws 
1. A clean-cut declaration for the gold standard, and 
providing that all obligations ot the government shall 
be ‘‘paid in gold or its equivalent.” 2. The impounding 
of the greenbacks by the amendment of existing law, 
so that greenbacks shall only again be paid out upon 
the presentation of gold, 3. The creation of a new divis- 
ion of issue and redemption, and the creation of a 
trust fund Dy the segregation of a portion of the pres- 
ent treasury holdings from which these greenbacks 
are to be paid for. 
4. Authorizing national 
ae banks to issue circula- 
tion up to the par value 
of the bonds deposited 
to secure such circula- 
tion. 5. Authorizing the 
establishment of na- 
tional banks in small 
towns, with a capital 
stock of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and 
permitting them to 
issue circulating notes. 
6. Reducing the tax on 
national bank circula- 
tion from one per cent. 
to half of one per cent. 
7. Fixing the weight 
of the gold dollar and 
of the standard silver 
dollar as now provided 
in the coinage laws of 
the United States, but 
declaring that the gold 
dollar shall be the 
‘standard of value.” 
rhe question of the 
currency is likely to be 
debated at great length and with some earnestness in 
both branches of Congress, although the Repulicans 
are sure to carry out any plan upon which the party 
may unite. ‘The Democrats remain faithful to the 
dual standard, and will do their best to uphold it. 
’ 


GENERAL JOSEPH P. SANGER 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Inspector-General Joseph 
P. Sanger, late commander of the Department of 
Matanzas, has been appointed director of the Cuban 
census, General Sanger served with distinction in the 
Civil War, and was twice brevetted for gallantry. He 
was afterwards detailed to accompany General Upton 
ona tourof inspection of the armies of Japan, China, 
Persia, India, Turkey, Italy, Russia, France, and 
England; and, from 
1884 to 1888, he was 
aid to Major-General 
Schofield. In 1$91, 
he was aid and act- 
ing secretary to 
President Harrison. 
The secretary of war 
has directed that the 
Cuban census be 
finished by January 
1, and General San- 
ger will be one of 
the busiest men in 
the service from 
now until the date 
given for the com- 
pletion of the work. 
It is expected that 
census-taking in 
Cuba will be attend- 
ed with extraordi- 
nary difficulties, ow- 
ing to the ignorance 
which prevails in 
many parts of the 
island. The census 
will, however, be 
made as perfect as 
possible, and will, 
no doubt, be very 
different from the 
enumerations taken 
at occasional inter- 
vals by the Span- 
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HOW TO CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS | 


S“HRIS ng again,—a day of joy for 
iy which should see repeated 


ssage of Bethlehem, the 











tidings good will to m See that your 
own h m this day of rejoicing, but also 
reme! ry best way to enjoy Christmas 
is to h t e happy. Do you know of a poor 
family t tu are in a condition to relieve? 
Then s rkey and some groceries, and the 
means and it will be the best possible 
sauce f turkey Do you know of a worthy 
charit e homeless and the downtrod- 
den, \ t friendless waifs, and opens 
hospita the suffering poor? Give toward 
t ac ans, and be glad that you are 
nat 

Whet ristian, or Jew, or infidel, this 
is tl te Christmas; this is doing your 
part tow t the neiples on which true 
re lig 


‘ 
We live in a new and exceptional age. America 
is another name for Opportunity. Our whole his- 
tory appears like a last effort of the Divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of the human race.—Emerson. 




















a 
DON'T STARVE THE TEACHERS! 
é t t greatest city in America, 
| a createst citvin the world, 
acners 1 ts public 
g at Thanksgiving, 
i1ddle or confusion, 
Think of it, par- 
M4 1e schools which 
taxed to support! That 
ty it 1s to train your 
cessary to make them 
goo gry at ] desk, per- 
hay t ght of ahungry mother 
ar d iuse officials with enormous 
Salar us with the good 
tl ¢ » the sufferings of 
ot! ed public affairs 
to g 0S je to pay 
the 
Is sublic school sys- 
ter Under our present mode 
of 1 t public school system 
may the pirit of Americanism 
Ss A b ists, 1t shai 
not | e are thousands 
Ww \ Cc tends to 
‘St lic schools; but 
there < e uit to see thatthe schools 
shal t r integrity, and that the 
tea erality that their 
not 1 s 
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When you are an anvil, hold you still; 
When you are a hammer, sirike your fill. 
Italian Proverb. 
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‘«*WHEN THE PEOPLE NOMINATE” 
R 1S. Coler, of New York City, 


OMP'! R Bird S. 
i land deserved a high reputation 
“ 


rdian of the financial interests 
t nteresting article in the 
“Index t that all nominations for office 





SUCCESS 
shall be by the vote of the people in primary election. 
That is to say, instead of one election, as now, 
there would be two elections for every office,—first of 
nominees, and then the final choice from the nomi- 
nees, of the successful candidate. 

The Australian ballot system has made it possible 
for the voter to give his ballot without intimidation, 
and, as arule, without detection as to the party char- 
acter of his choice. In this, a great good has been 
accomplished. On the other hand, it has also para- 
lyzed the free choice which previously attended the 
elector up to the very instant of casting his ballot. 
Under the old system, the party ‘‘bosses” were often 
defeated, and worthy candidates elected by the quiet 
and independent action of voters. All this has been 
done away with where the Australian system prevails. 

Now, what is Mr. Coler’s remedy? 
a primary election held according to the Australian 
method? Then who is to make the nominations for 
that, who do the printing, and how is publicity to be 
avoided in the selection of nominees? Either there 
swould have to be a return to the open system of bal- 
loting at the primaries,—which was abolished because 


Does he propose 


1g 
it was assumed to give the ‘‘bosses” too much influ 
ence,—or there would be an endless chain of nomina- 
tions reaching backward interminably until every day 
of the year would be an election day. 

Mr. Coler should go more 
edy for ‘‘boss rule” in politics 





to detail as to his rem- 


‘Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad supper.”’ 
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SEEING OPPORTUNITIES 


“THERE are men and women who would pass 
through a gold mine without seeing anything 
precious or worthy of their notice, or through a 

forest without seeing firewood. Some people never 
see opportunities anywhere, although they are always 
looking for them. Others will find them in the most 
barren and out-of-the-way-places. Watt saw an op- 
portunity in an old syringe used to inject the arteries 
previous to dissection. Bunyan found opportunity in 
Bedford jail to write the greatest allegory of the world, 
on the untwisted paper which had been used to cork 
his bottles of milk. 
far more than in the place or the surroundings. Some 
boys cannot see any chance for improvement, because 
they are unable to attend school, while others will 
pick up the equivaient of a college education in their 
evenings and spare moments. 

When Charles Sumner entered the United States 
Senate, it was said that all of the great questions had 
been practically settled, and it seemed as if he 
would not have an opportu 
made of. But certain it is that he saw his opportuni- 
ties,and that all the great questions were not settled; 
for never before in the history of the world were such 
opportunities open to ability and persistent effort as 
there are to-day. Although thousands and thousands 
are out of employment, yet other thousands are search- 
ing the country over for the right men and the right 
women for good places. 





The opportunity is in the man 





y to show what he was 


Most young men exaggerate the advantages of large 
They think, because they are on a farm or 
in a country town, they have no opportunities. But 


the fact is, many of the most successful men in ot 


centers. i 








history have found their opportunities in just such 


places. It is true that, later in life, many of them 
moved to large cities for 1 lds, but they got 





their start in t push and de- 


termination will bring 


re country. 





1 to very small 


open 







places. If one is hungry ion; if he longs 
for self-improvement, he will find ways of getting 
either in a country town. The small towns are 
healthier, quieter, and afford a better chance to learn 
to think. 


actions on one’s time, while the nervous strain is 1n- 


There are less distractions and fewer ex- 
finitely less. The excitement, the competition, the 


hurry and strife of the large cities ruin many a fine 


constitution and bring failure to many who would 
have succeeded in smaller places. We are not saying 
anything against the large centers, as they afford 
many opportunities of culture which cannot be found 
elsewhere, but we do say there are many advantages 
in the smaller places which compensate for their de- 
ficiencies in other directions. A robust physique is 
the foundation of all success, and a city is a poor 
place to build up a good physical foundation. If we 
should analyze the members of congress in Washing- 
ton, we should find that the majority of the strongest 
and most robust characters are from the country. 
There is a great deal, too, in the physical aspects of 
the country. We do not realize what a part the rivers, 
the meadows, the sunsets play in the life of a success- 
ful man. It was easy to detect in a Webster the 
granite hills of New Hampshire, and the sunny South 
in a Clay or a Calhoun. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


As Dealt With by Leaders of Public Opinion at Home 
and Abroad 


How the Philippines Were Acquired 


By ex-Secretary of Sate William R. Day, Former 
Peace Commissioner 

On November 28, the Spanish commissioners accepted 
the terms offered by the representatives of the United 
States. You will observe that, in making this proposal, it 
was distinctly said that it embodied the concessions which, 
for the sake of immediate peace, the American govern- 
ment was willing to make. There were doubtless other 
reasons actuating the commissioners in making the pro- 
posal, though I think the chief one is embodied in the 
statement above written. It was not claimed that the 
United States had a right to the Philippines as a matter 
of conquest. The United States has never undertaken, so 
far as I know, to wrest from a foreign country lands or 
possessions simply by right of conquest. Had we been 
disposed to do so, it must be remembered that we were in 
possession only of the city, bay, and harbor of Manila, un- 
der the protocol of August 12, providing that the United 
States should occupy and hold the same pending the ccn- 
clusion of a treaty of peace, which should determine the 
control, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

The capture, after the signing of the protocol, by Gen- 
eral Merritt and his forces, whatever its legal effect may 
have been, included no more territory than we were en- 
titled to hold under the protocol. In addition to the hope 
of accomplishing immediate peace, which I need hardly 
say was of great importance at that time, there was a 
strong desire to treat Spain with a degree of magnanimity 
consistent with our national honor and prestige. By the 
cession for a consideration, we obtained an indisputable 
title, which must be respected by all other nations. It 
must be remembered, too, that the American commission- 
ers had consistently refused to assume any of the out- 
standing debts or obligations which Spain had undertaken 
to fasten upon the Philippines. Notwithstanding our offer 
to pay for pacific improvements, Spain had not undertaken 
to substantiate any claim upon that ground. Of course, I 
speak only for myself, and write these views without an 
opportunity to consult with my fellow commissioners. 

* * * 


To Square the Account With Aguinaldo 


Colonel Charles Denley, of the Philippine Commission, in the 
New York “Herald” 
On the circumstance that Aguinaldo landed with 


Dewey's consent is built up the monstrous fiction that our 
country has been faithfess to honor and duty, and that we 
owe the Filipinos independence. 

Let us square the account by paying to Aguinaldo what 
it cost him to maintain an army up to August 13, 1899, 
when Manila fell, and be done with the wretched mass of 
misconstruction. If he rendered any assistance, let us pay 
him like men, and be done with him. That his victories 
over the Spaniards made our task easier, is true. We had 
fewer men to fight, and our enemy was dispirited by his 
diversion. Asa military move, the landing of Aguinaldo 
was a success. Asa political move, there is nothing in it. 
The fame of the great admiral will not suffer because 
he let Aguinaldo land in Luzon. It is absurd to imagine 
that a man of Dewey’s experience and attainments could 
have crossed the border line between military duty and 
political action. What remains now to be told to justify 
our subsequent action ? 

We conquered and bought the Philippines. They be- 
long to us as Alaska does, and as Porto Rico does, and 
Florida, and other states and territories. We will do with 
them what justice and humanity and our and their mutual 
advantage may dictate. 

It has cost us a bloody war to hold them. They are the 

r for that. We did not inaugurate this war. We 
did all that men could to avoid it, except that our brave 
troops did not run when they were fired upon. 

In private life, in public life, at home and abroad, the 
main thing is to be in the right. The private man leads a 
felon’ 1en he has soiled his honor 

The nation that at this day forfeits the respect of other 
nations, on account of wrongdoing, will find no compensa- 





deare 





tionin the gains that may accrue from its treachery. In 
the history of our dealing with the Philippines, there is not 
one act that we should wish to blot out. 

The preceding short account fairly tells the story of 
what we actually did, and leaves our escutcheon untar- 
nished 

Let us discuss as we may choose the propriety of making 
the Paris treaty, and what now should be done with the 
Philippines, but let no man smirch his country’s honor. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A year’s subscription to Success, 52 numbers, is 
an ideal Christmas Present. It is an ideal present 
from parents to their sons and daughters, from em- 
ployers to their employees, from teachers to their 
pupils, from students to their teachers, from friends 
to friends. If you wish to give anyone the most 


helpful and inspiring present in the world, order 
SuccEss sent to him every week in the year. 

The subscription price of “Success” is only $1.50 
Issued every Saturday, 52 times a year. 


per annum. 
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STORIES ABOUT THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART 


Also About His Father-in-Law, the Late Socrates Tuttle—Mr. Hobart’s Intimacy with President McKinley—His Great Fortune of$ 5,000,000 


41 


Was Earned Chiefly in His Law Office, as an Adviser of Corporations 


HEN Garret A. Hobart first went, as 
vice-president, to Washington,” said 
a public official who knew him well, 

n general had no 

acquaintance with him, and a few 


‘“‘the senators 


thought they would ‘take a fall out 
of him,’ just for fun. But he very 
speedily convinced them all that that sort of thing was 
out of the question, as he was more than able to 
hold his own. 
in Hobart, and part of his success in the senate was 


The social instinct was preéminent 
due to the fact that he established himself on a basis 
of friendship with all the senators. He used to in- 
vite them to his house, irrespective of party or partisan 
feeling; and in the atmosphere that prevailed there, 
they became better acquainted with each other, and 
good fellowship all round was the result. Hobart and 
President McKinley were great friends,—almost boon 
companions. 


A Noteworthy Friendship 
This friendship is worth noting for the reaso a 
“a f ishiy ting for tl n that 
very few presidents and vice-presid 


nts have been 
entirely unrestrained and at ease with one another. 





and had just been admitted to the bar in Paterson, he 
gained the friendship of a rather crusty old landowner, 
named Cornelius Van Winkle, who had about thre¢ 
hundred acres of land at Riverside, near Patersot 
that he wanted developed. He put the whole business 
into the hands of the inexperienced young Hobart 
who fully justifred, however, the confidence placed in 
him. A land company was organized, and a small 
horse railway built to the property. ‘Young Gus,’ 
he was called 1n those days, managed both the land 
and the car line, and did it so successfully that he 
made quite a considerable sum of money for himself 
and gained much prestige as a business man. Shortly 
afterwards, Chancelior Runkle appointed him receiver 
of a defunct national bank in Newark, and he wound 
the business up with neatness and dispatch in six 
months. These two achievements put ‘G. 
Hobart,’ as he then signed himself, on his feet, bot] 
financially and in reputation, and started him on his 
successful career. 

‘‘Hobart was fortunate in having in his early life a 








us, as 





guide and teacher in Socrates Tuttle, in whose office 


he studied law, and whose daughter, the present Mrs 
Hobart, he married. Socrates Tuttle and the father 
of the late vice-president were both born in Coos 
County, New Hampshire. The former had learned 
, the blacksmithing trade; 
but, wishing to become a 
lawyer, he obtained, as a 


triumph to the n 


Socrates Tuttle, on the fly leaf. 
Then he laughed 





Iv at mv discomfiture 


Hobart Disliked to Make a Speech 








Under the influence of Tuttle, Hobart became 
active in politics even before he was admitted to the 
a et he was always a diffident man. Despite the 
fact that he had many of the gifts of the orator, a fine 
resence, a clear resonant voice and easy command 
of the best Engl he disliked greatly to make a 
peec and hac een In a court-room to try a case 

years before his death. His legal business was 
done entirely in his office. He was a master in making 


settlements without resorting to the courts 


After Mr. Hobart becam« president of the New 





J rsey senate, he formed the ambition to become a 
United States senator. He did not car yvreatly tor 

1e nomination to the vice-presidency, but once 1n the 
heht he determined to win, 1f possibl O)1 e night 
oO nomination, I was at the Hobart house. Every 
few minutes a telegram would come announcing thé 


vention, and Mrs. Hobart 


progress of events at the con. 
would read them to the littl 





party of friends who 
were gathered around her. When she read the last 
one, bringing the news that her husband had been 








ey 
\f 








stepping-stone, a place as 
a school-teacher in New Jer- 
sey, to which state the elder 
Hobart had removed. Tut- 
tle became a boarder at the 
house of his friend, and 
studied after school hours. 
When he started to embark 
in law-practice in Paterson, 
an interesting arrival was 
expected in the house of 
Hobart; and, when saying 
good-by, Socrates Tuttle re- 
marked jestingly: ‘If it's a 
boy, I will make a lawver of 
him, and he shall study in 
my office.’ Words rarely 
come true so strangely. 
When young Hobart was 
graduated from Rutger's 
Coliege, he tried school- 
teaching for a while, and 











CARROLL HALL, RESIDENCE OF THE HOBARTS, PATERSON, N. J. 


Ordinarily, they have belonged to rival factions of the 
party, and their ambitions have conflicted. But there 
was nothing of this kind between McKinley and Hobart. 
They would drop in to see each othe r in the most 
casual wav, and would talk things over without a 
trace of formality. Hobart’s tact was of great ser- 
vice to the administration. Who else could have per- 


formed so well the unpleasant work of letting General 








Alger know that it was considered better for the 
party that he should resigt Alger and Hobart en- 
tertained very friendly feelings t each other. 
The former was called the ‘Beau mmel” of the 
cabinet, whereas the latter, while always  well- 


dressed, never aspired to be ultra-fash1 


Hobart 





told me, with a good deal of ol 4 














then went to Paterson, and 
then studied law in the of- 
tice of his father’s friend. 

“Tuttle was then a prominent man in Paterson, 
and afterwards became mayor. He was a notable 
character. He once paid a visit to his birthplace in 
New Hampshire, and happened to find an old ox- 
chain that he had forged in his blacksmithing days. 
He brought it back, and hung it over his desk, the 
most conspicuous place he could find for it in his 
office. The old man was exceedingly quick and witty. 
One day, I was joking with him about his first name, 
and the wisdom it implied. ‘Socrates is an excellent 
name,’ answered Tuttle; ‘it’s in the Bible, too.’ I 
denied this warmly. ‘Well,’ said Tuttle, after egging 
me on for a little while, ‘I'll prove this right here,’ and 
he took a little Bible off his desk and pointed in 


BIRTHPLACE OF GARRET A. HOBART, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


named for the vice-presidency, she exclaimed: ‘O, if 
our daughter were only here to share this with us! 


Sad Death of Hobart’s Daughter 
‘The loss of his daughter, a beautiful girl just 





ng 
nd with Mr. Hobart. He idolized the girl, 
never recovered from the shock occasioned by 


budding into womanhood, was really the beginni 
Cc 


of the 





a 


her death in Italy, in 1896. Ata hotel, among unsym- 





pathetic strangers, she was stricken with diphtheria; 
1 for his busi- 
ury it at the 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Hobart and the young 
son were the only mourners, as the remains 
of Fannie Hobart were lowered into the 
grave in a foreign land. The laws of Italy 





and,when she died, the lan y 
I 


ness, made them remove the body and 





dead of n 











had entered intoa partnership with Alger 
in the work of bringing some of the other 
members of the cabinet up to the mark in 
the matter of attire. By dint of persistence, 
thev persuaded the secretary of agriculture 
to discard boots for a part of the time at 
least, and finally achieved the triumph 
which they felt wasa great one, of ¢ ng 





him into a dress s 


dancing pumps. 





When the Lights Went Out 

“Bryan called to see Hobart one day, 
soon after the last presidential election, 
and the greeting on both sides was most 
cordial. ‘I have only one grudge against 
you,’ remarked the defeated candidate. 
‘What's that?’ asked the vice-president. 
‘Why,’ answered Bryan, ‘during the cam- 
paign, when I was stumping New Jersey, 
1 went to Paterson to make a speech; and, 
just as I was beginning, the electric lights 
in the hall were suddenly turned off, and 
we were left in darkness. I found out 
afterwards that you were president of the 
electric light company.’ 

“Mr. Hobart’s fortune at the time of his 
death amounted to something like five 
million dollars. His start toward the ac- 
quiring of this fortune was given him by 











require that the body of a person who has 





died of a contagious disease be left in its 


burial place for five years after the inter- 





ment, but two years later, after great 
difficulty, Mr. Hobart was able to bring the 


remains of his daughter home, 


High Living the Cause of His Death 
“The immediate cause of the ice-pre Si- 
dent's death was undoubtedly the high liy- 
ing in Washington, which his position sub- 
jected him to. He had not been accus- 
tomed to it. But if he had taken more 
physical exercise, I think he would have 
been alive to-day. A weakness of the right 
ankle made walking for any considerable 
distance painful to him, and he indulged 
in no exercise to take its place. 

“Since the famous Sam Ward, there has 
probably been no one in Washington equal 
to Mr. Hobart as a judge of what is called 
‘good living.’ For this and other reasons, 
he will be greatly missed in Washington 
society. He often brought contending in- 
terests together at a dinner party, and har- 
monized them before the dessert was 
reached, and to his success in this respect 








the attractiveness of his personality. In 
1866 or 1867, when he was a very young man, 


THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART AND MRS. HOBART 


is due no small part of the $5,000,000 which 
he left behind him.” 
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SUCCES 


HOW TO GET RICH 


What Some of America’s Most Successful Men Have to Say on the Subject of Success—Advice which 
Ought to be Treasured by Every Young Man who Aspires to Honorable Achievement 
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Is estimated at 


$100,000,000, Mr. Sage savs essentials to suc- 
cess, in my opinion, are just three: honesty, industry 
and economy. Any young man, amid existing oppor- 
tunities, has a chance of becoming a millionaire. 


Senator Depew’s Opinion 

Chauncey M. Depew, wh 
law and performing clerical 
privilege, as a lawyer att 
late Commodore Vanderbilt 


the New York Central Railroad 
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DARIUS O. MILLS 


at a salary of $50,000, he resigned to 


States senator from New 
“Starting out with 
ought to succeed in any or 
a natural talent, and whic 

in his dealings.” 
Andrew Carnegie on Motive 
Andrew Carnegie worked 
from twelve to 


Pittsburg, and then became 


operator, 


division superintendent of t 


Company. 


the iron and steel 





industry 





vigorous health, a 
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n for which 


h permits him to be honest 


as a messenger boy and 
eighteen years of age, in 
rent,and finally 


astation ag 


he Pennsvlvania Railroad 
made in 


A great philanthropist, 


Was 


he intends to dispose of a large part of his wealth 
before he dies, in promoting educational enterprises. 
Mr. Carnegie says: ‘The motive with which a man 
starts out to make mone is a good deal to do with 
his success or tailure. It an index of his character. 
Ten hours a day is enough f6ér a man to work, A 
grasping ora shiftless man will work longer, the one 
because he wants to, and the other because he has to. 


A well-balanced man can 


able time if he is energetic, 
alling. He should put out 


the requirements of his ¢ 
at interest one collar out of 

Collis P. Huntington, aft 
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is 





at the expense of acareer. To the man who is not 
afraid of downright hard work, I would suggest fru- 
gality, investing surplus earnings, if only a dime a 
day, in a savings bank, and reading useful books dur- 
ing leisure hours.” 

John Wanamaker rose from an errand boy ina 
Philadelphia publishing house at one dollar and a half 
store where he 
He has ac- 


a week to a salesmanin a clothing 
saved enough to start a store of his own. 
cumulated $10,000,000 in dry goods and departmeny 
store lines, besides giving away large sums in charity. 
Mr. Wanamaker says: ‘‘The chief reason that every- 
body is not successful is the fact that they have not 
enough persistency. I always advise young men who 
write me on the subject to do one thing well, throwing 
all their energies into it. ‘The successful man, unlike 
the poet, is made, not born.” 

The earliest employment of Henry Clews was as a 
messenger boy. Intercourse with stock brokers led 





STEPHEN V. WHITE 


him to get a clerkship with one in Wall Street, where 
he became proficient in finance, going into business as 
a commission broker in securities and accumulating a 
fortune of $50,000,000. Mr. Clews says: ‘‘Start in the 
business for which you are best adapted and then 
make it your object to sell your wares, or the product 
of your professional skill, as fast as you produce other 
goods, or ideas. In other words, you must be a good 
seller as well as a good buyer.” 

C. A. Pillsbury became a miller, when a lad, studied 
every branch of the business, and later became a crop- 
; buyer, and finally the 
largest flour-maker in 
the world and the 
master of $15,000,000, 
Mr. Pillsbury says: 
‘‘Young men can best 
earn promotion by 
working overtime, if 
need be, to serve their 
employers’ interests. 
There are vacant 
places in the higher 
walks of every busi- 
ness and profession 
for those who follow 
this course.” 

John W. Mackey’s 
experience illustrates 
the accidental way, 
the way of the miner 
who “strikes it rich,” 
and yet his career 
contains a hint worth 
remembering. In 
1869, aS a mine super- 
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intendent, he stud- 
ied out the geologi- 
cal stratifications of 
the Comstock re- 
gion. He has fre- 
quently said it was 
not a case of blind 
luck at all that led 
him to invest in the 
shares of that dis- 
credited and now 
productive proper- 
ty. The tremen- 
dous results, five 
years later, when 
the four mines paid 
$48,000,000 clear 
profit in the month 
of October, and 
$ 150,000,000 gross 
product in the next 
seven years, indica 
ted his good judg- 
ment. Mr. Mackey is president of the Mackey-Ben- 
nett Cable Company He says The way to win is 
to dig, if you are a miner 

or to shoot, if you happen to be a soldier. 
know any other way.” 

Herbert H. Vreeland, twenty years ago, was a 
brakeman. He became a conductor, 
intendent of the New York and Northern road, a 
bankrupt concern, and very nearly made it pay; 
seeing which, some capitalists interested in both roads 
made him president of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company. Mr. Vreeland says: ‘A practical educa- 
tion is the very first need. Then one must be quick 
and capable in business 
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to ride 


you area joc kev ; 


I don't 


rose to be super- 


A Great Philanthropist’s Principles 

Nathan Strauss, the millionaire and philanthropist, 
‘The cardinal principles for 
calling are embodied in two words, 


says success in any 
honesty and 
perseverance.” 

Robert Bonner said: ‘Buy a little business, no 
matter how small it is, and work at it nignt and day 
until you see your way through 

Roswell P. Flower said: ‘If I wanted to make a 
pile quick, I should find a vacant lot within the city 
limits and become the proprietor of a shanty town; I 
mean, taking it for granted that I have very little 
capital, not more than fifty dollars or so. I would 
visit the car shops and get disused and worn out horse 
cars, and these I would draw to the lot and station 
them as houses. ‘These cars are°much warmer than 
shanty houses usually are. With a little fixing up 
they would readily rent at a profit.” 

Charles Broadway Rouss says: ‘‘Don't ask credit, 
and don’t make partnerships. Be satistied to work, 
for there is dignity in labor, and by and by you will 
find that work is only another name for success, as 
somebody once said it is for genius.” 

George G. Williams, president of the Chemical Bank, 
says: ‘The golden rule is this: be honest and pains- 
taking, no matter what your work is. 


“Get on the Right Track’’ 

Charles E. Tripler, inventor, “Get on the 
right track and stick toit. You will get there in time.” 

E. B. Pond, a California millionaire “Geta 
nest egg and keep it at interest. It will grow. Keep 
working at the best wages you can get.”’ 

D. O. Mills says: ‘*Pay your bills the day before 
they come due, be temperate, and put by twenty per 
cent. of your income.” 

F. H. Prince says: ‘‘An ambitious man will start 
in life with the idea in view to acquire as soon as pos- 
sible a 
capital 
of, say, a 
thousand 
dollars, 
and be 
his own 
master.”’ 

Elijah 
A. Morse 
said.— 
-Young 
ma, 
young 
woman, 
a good 
charac- 
ter; yes, 
and a 
clean, re- 
ligious 
life, good 
habits, 
no drink, 
no tobac- 
co, no cig- 
arettes, 
are the 
founda- 
tion- 
stones for 
success in 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 


SUCCESS 


business, and, barring inevitable acciderts, the youth 
who puts these principles into practice will succeed.” 

Philetus Sawyer, once a poor boy in the West, made 
$6,000,000 in lumber, and represented Wisconsin in 
the United States Senate. He says: “If I hada 
small capital and wanted to get rich, 1 should go to 
the great lumber regions of Oregon, Washington o1 
the South and buy all the land I could carry.” 

Levi P. Morton, a former vice-president and mil- 
lionaire banker, says: ‘‘A fair share of success is 
possible to every man who ts capable and honest.” 

Claus Spreckels, the sugar-king, ‘The sav- 
ings bank is the best help to a beginner.” 


says 


“You [ust Know Your Business” 

Stephen V. White, tne well-known New York 
financier, who passed his boyhood on a farm, and 
was a lawyer before he became a broker, says 

‘To succeed, you must know your business, and to 
learn any business worth knowing takes time. It is 
a great mistake to be in a hurry to get rich; the only 
chance a young man has in Wall Street he gets by 
stepping upon the lower rounds of the ladder and 
mounting slowly upon his increasing knowledge and 
experience. If he gets a conservative commission 
business firmly established, and has* sufficient brains 
to make a careful and scientific study of the woarld- 
wide conditions that affect stock values, he is, per- 
haps,in a position forambitious efforts in finance, but he 
must first have something solid upon which to stand. 


















HENRY CLEWS 


“Yes, 1t was my credit that 
lifted me out of that difficulty. 
Good business standing 1s al- 
ways a very valuable asset, 
not only for itself, but also for 
what it means, namely: fair 
dealing, good methods, and 
sound judgment,which,coupled 
with enterprise and a thorough 
knowledge of the business, are 
the essentials of commercial 
success. Without absolute in- 
tegrity,a man may make money 
for a while and appear to be 
successful, but he is, at best, a 
clever fool, for his policy is one 
which is sure to be disastrous 
to him in the long run and 
bring him failure in the end.” 

In answer to the questior ,— 
‘*To what do you attribute your 
success ?”— Hiram S. Maxim, 
the celebrated inventor of the 
Maxim gun, answered: ‘I never tried to exploit an 
invention till I had one to exploit. That is, I never 
asked anyone to invest in a theory; and I never al- 
lowed my name to be used to promote worthless 
properties or projects.” Regarding his early career, 
Mr. Maxim added: ‘In the first place, I was a very 
large and strong boy, and, no matter where I worked, 
I always succeeded in doing more than any other 
man or boy in the shop. I was never absent from 
work or school.” 

Read and Study ‘*Success”’ 

Governor James A. Mount, of Indiana, in a recent 
letter to Success, gave the following admirable advice, 
which ought to be of interest to everyone who wants 
to go ahead in the world :— 

‘‘Having often been called upon to address young 
men and boys on the important subject of ‘Can a poor 
boy start now and win success, as well as in the past? 


f >? wna n ther 
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pletely these important ques- 
tions, and so practically discusses 
this great subject as does Suc- 
CESS, 

I would that it might 
find a place in every 
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ne where there are 
boys and girls ambi- 
tious to succeed in life’s 
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CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


THE FAMOUS ORATOR AND SENA 
TOR FROM NEW YORK 


him self-reliant and courageous for the struggle. 
The attainments possible within the range of human 
endeavor should be discussed and the road marked 
out. ‘Man is born to dominion.’ It is his right to 
rule, but the aspiring youth should know that he 
alone is entitled to the highest honor who, in life’s 
fiercest conflict, has conquered the domain over which 
he presides. 

“SUCCESS occupies a unique field, and is grandly 
doing this work. It is inspiring ambitious youth to 
nobler effort, and points out the way to higher, grander 
success. It holds up before them shining examples, 
and encourages heroic effort to emulate the achieve- 
ments of those who have attaived prominence in the 
various walks of life. 

‘*My only object in writing you thus voluntarily is 
to assure you of the high regard in which I hold the 
eminent ser- 
vices you are 
rendering to 
mankind.” 

Senator Fran- 
cis E. Warren, 
of Wyoming, is 
one of the 
youngest of the 
greatest body of 
law makers in 
the world. He 
was asked :— 

“What are 
your ideas 
about a young 
man going into 
business for 
himself?” 

‘Well, I have 
almost always 
worked for my- 
self, and I have 
never regretted 
it,” was the re- 
ply. ‘l farmed 
for myselt in 
M assachusetts, 
and, when I 
went to Wyo- 
ming, I started 
in for myself 
there. Of course 
it would prob- 
ably not be ad- 
visable in all 
cases, but in 
mine I think it 
was. I gaineda 
vast experience 
when I was conducting my own business, and that 
experience has been invaluable to me. I think noman 
should be content to work for other people all his life, 


ROSWELL P. FLOWER 


and it is a question how old he should be when he 
tarts for himself. By beginning early, he gains val- 
1able experience, a knowledge of things that cannot 
be obtained when he works for other men. Even if he 
doesn't succeed at first, he is more likely to do so later 
on. Even failures are valuable as teachers, though 
they're hard teachers, to be sure. I don't think I ever 
felt failure as most men feel it. I always tried to be 
philosophical, and the thought that I would know bet- 
ter the next time has always been a most comforting 
one. Indeed, I may say that I have always profited, 
in valuable experience, from any misfortune that has 
occurred tome. ‘The great point on such occasions is 
to keep up one’s courage, to look at the bright side, 
and to push forward with new resolution and de- 
termination to overcome all obstacles.” 
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THE CHEERFUL CORNER 


“Semething to be Worked from the Inside”* 
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The Emotions are the Great Sculptors 


I ter to sculpture the 
bo or into ugliness. Wor- 
ed passions, pet- 


every dishonest act, 
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CHEERFULNESS 
Swett Marden. 


i New York. 





every falsehood,every feeling of jealousy, 
fear,—each has its effect on the system 
and acts deleteriously like a poison or a 
deformer of the body Professor James 

f Harvard, an expert in the mental sci- 
ences, says: ‘Every small stroke of 
virtue or vice leaves its eve 
scar. Nothing we ever do is, 
literalness, wiped out.” It all remains 

The way to be beautiful without 1s to 
be beautiful within. 

It is related that Dwight L. Moody 
once offered to his Northfield pupils a 
prize of five hundred dollars for the best 
thought. This took the prize: ‘'Men 
grumble because God puts thorns with 
would n't it be better to thank 
God that he puts roses with thorns ? 

We win half the battle when we make 
up our minds to take the world as we 
tind it, including the thorns. ‘It is,” 
Fontenelle, ‘ta great obstacle to 
happiness to expect too much.” 

This is what happens 1n real life. 
Watch Edison. He makes the most ex- 
periments throughout a long period of 
time, and he expects to make them, and 
never worries because he does not suc- 
ceed the first time. 

“IT cannot but think,” says John 
Lubbock, ‘‘that the world would be bet- 
ter and brighter if our teachers would 
dwell on the duty of happiness as well 
as on the happiness of duty.” 
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Prepare Your Sunshine in Youth 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in advanced 
vears, acknowledged his debt of grati- 
tude to the nurse of his childhood, who 
studiously taught him to ignore unpleas- 
ant incidents. If he stubbed his toe, or 
skinned his knee,or bumped his nose, 
his nurse would never permit his mind 
to dwell upon the temporary pain, but 
claimed his attention for some pretty ob- 
ject, or charming story, or happy remi- 
niscence. ‘To her, he said,he was large- 
ly indebted for the synshine of a long 
life. It is alesson which is easily mas- 
tered in childhood, but seldom to be 
learned in middle life, and never in old 
age. 

‘‘When I was a boy,” says 
author, ‘:I was consoled for cutting my 
finger by having my attention called to 
the fact that I had not broken my arm; 
and when I got a cinder in my eye, I 
was expected to feel more comtortable 


another 


because my cousin had lost his eye by an 
accident.’ 

‘We should brave trouble, Says 
Beecher, ‘‘as the New England boy 


braves winter. The school is a mile 


away over the hill, yet he lingers not by 





If it’s a “perhaps -it- will” 
cough medicine you want, take 
the first one you come across. 
If it’s a ‘‘certainly-will” cough 
medicine you're after,then insist 
upon having Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. Think what a record it 
has! 60 years of curing coughs 
and colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
whooping-cough,croup,and con- 
sumption. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


by study “after hours.” We fit you to fill 
the highest places. We have started thou- 
sands of youn men and women to pros- 
perity throu Education by il 
in Electrical. Mechanical, Steam, Mining and 
Civil Engineering ; Metallurgy. Art, Architec- 
ture, Journalism, English Branches. Steno- 
raphy, Machine Design and Mechanical 
Jrawing. Low price; easy terms. Sent free 
to those who enroll now, a complete draw- 
ing outfit worth $11.10. The 
United Correspondence Schools, 
14 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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the fire; but, with his books slung over 
his shoulder, he sets out to face the 
storm. When he reaches the topmost 
ridge, where the snow lies in drifts, and 
the north wind comes keen and biting, 
does he shrink and cower down by the 
fences, or run into the nearest house to 
warm himself? No; he buttons up his 
coat and rejoices to defy the blast, and 
tosses the snow-wreaths with his foot; 
and so, erect and fearless, with strong 
heart and ruddy cheek, he goes onto his 
place at school, just as in summer.”’ 
Children should be taught the habit of 
finding pleasure everywhere; and to see 
the bright side ot everything. ‘‘Serenty 
of mind comes easy to some, and hard to 
others, It can be taught and learned. 
Ww e ought to have teachers who are able 
to educate us in this department of our 
nature quite as much as in music or art. 
Think of a school or classes for training 
men and women to carry themselves se- 






enely amid all the trials that beset 
the m it 
‘‘Cheerfulness,” says Ruskin, ‘‘is as 


natural to the heart of a man in strong 
health as color to his cheek ; and wherever 
habitual gloom there must be 
bad air, unwholesome food, im- 


there is 
either 


properly severe labor, or erring habits 
of life, 

It is an erring habit of life if we are 
not, first of all, cheerful. We are thrown 
into a morbid habit through circum- 


utterly bevond our control, vet 
this fact does not change our duty toward 
God and toward man,—our duty to be 
cheerful. We are human; but it is our 
high privilege to lead a divine life, to 
accept the joy which our Lord be- 
queathed to his disciples 
a 
A Delightful Emblem of Freedom 

When the kings or queens of the old 
time made their entry into Paris, the 
bird-sellers of the Pont-au-Chang were 
obliged to allow two hundied dozens of 
these innocent creatures the liberty of a 
free flight, by opening the doors of their 
prisons. This was done, apparently, in 
order to indicate that, if the people had 
been oppressed under the preceding 
reign, their rights, privileges and liber- 
ties would fly anew on a free. wing. 


stances 
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** Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.’” 


Without good health we 
cannot keep situations or en- 
joy life. Most troubles origi- 
nate in impure blood. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood 
rich and healthy, and will 
help you ‘‘ keep your place.”” 


Bullt Up — “ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It built me right up and I can eat heartily.” 
Erta M. Hacer, Athol, Mass. 












Never Disappoints 





Hood's Pills ¢ cure liver ills ; the non- irritating and 
only ¢: cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


John Selden and 
His Table-Talk. 


By Robert Waters, 


Author of “Intellectual Pursuits,” 
“Life of Corbett,” etc. 


This isthe Table-Talk of which Hallam declared 
“It is worth all the ana of the Continent,” and 
Coleridge: “There is more weighty bullion sense in 
this book than in the same number of pages of any 
uninspired writer.”’ Selden, like Johnson, was a 
master in conversational utterances. ‘To the Talk 
Mr. Waters has added not only interesting notes, 
but appreciative chapters on “By-gone Table-Talk 
Books,” on *Selden’s Career and Contemporaries,” 
on “The Origin of the Table-Talk,” on “Selden’s 
Closing Years,” and altogether he has made an in- 
teresting and instructive book for young and old. 


2mo., Cloth, Pp. 250. 
Price $1.00. 
EATON & MAINS, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
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1900, 


how much more comfort poor pe a will have than 


fifty years ago! 


Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 


saving things make living easier and cheaper. 


Pearline, for example. 
woman who 


. so much for the 
own work? 


What one thing has done 
has to do her 


Pearline has freed her from house-drudgery ; easy 


washing, 
when women 


‘asy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 
use Pearline. 601 
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20 in. 
heat your parlor, sitting room. 
zero to 100 degrees above in fifteen minutes. 
Heats a room 20 feet square in less time and with less fue 
than any other stove. 
is added every ten or twelve 
sequently one-half the cost and labor of chopping, amine jane luggin 
The cleanest, cheapest and safest stove in thn wort Id. TROD CE 
new wonder hot air stove into your town we will for te ints 15 
send you a No. 20 Stove on receipt of only $1.99 and 3 monthly pay- 
ments of $1 each, ora No. 26 Stove on receipt of $3 and 4monthly pay- 
ments of $1 each. 
. sponsible merchant you name In your own town or to our own 
agent if we have one. 
persons you think might buy and we will send you No. 26 for $5.50, 
20 for $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Granite State Evaporator 


hot air stoves will burn chips, aw, aw . 
ALBANY -. in tact anything used tor fuel except coal. The 
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smooth as a mirror and handsomely ornamented, with full 

nickel trimmings, lined with heavy sheet steel, and, if desired, are 
furnished with nickel plated foot rails. 
fuel o =| 12 1-2 inches, No. 
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straw, wood, sawdust 


is made with’ beautifully polished steel bodies 


No, 26 is 26 inches long, 18 1-2 
20 18 20 inches lon 
opening 10 1-2 .nches in diameter. W fi 
aiden room, * bed room or office from 
Draft can be +1 g 


high : fue 


Will = sly hold fire the year round if fuel 
10ours. Will save one-half your fuel, con- 


days 


Said payments may be made regularly to any re- 
If you prefer, send spot cash and 10 names of 


Nickled foot rats, 50c. 
Mfrs. Sap Evaporators and 
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and appoint 


who trave 
We need ®, few 


local agents on our popular books. 
more now. Ladies or gentlemen. If interested in trav- 
eling employment, send stamp for Application Blank 
and full information. Local agents also wanted. 

o. Wy. | W. Stanton Co., 317 Dearborn St., Chicago, D, Hl. 


Postage ‘Stamps Bought 
Persons receiving U. 8. postage stamps in their busi 
ness in payment of Juils can sell them at 3 ot r cent. dis 
count at C. H. RANDALL’S, 62 South St., 
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LIEUT. LANGDON’S CHRISTMAS 


Continued from page 34 


fiancée over a year ago, and the lady is 
one of those clever American girls who 
proved entirely too clever for me,” he 
explained. 

‘*But you loved her?” 

“TI thought so.” 

‘“‘And you have lost her?” 

“‘Irrevocably. Grub has got her, red 
hair andall. They'll be married on New 
Year's day.” 

‘She did not love you?” 

‘Yes, I think she did in a sort of occult 
way peculiar to Boston, but my promo- 
tion was not quite rapid enough to suit 
her fancy. I was unlucky at Santiago, 
didn't get even a scratch. Grub didn’t 
need to be wounded, as he knew a 
United States senator with a pull in 
Washington. Some one showed him 
across the ¢rocha one dark night, and 
he was made a captain. Then he suf- 
fered from seasickness on the return 
voyage of atransport, and they promoted 
him to the rank of major. Armed with 
an oak leaf on his shoulder strap, he 
laid siege to the Kellogg citadel, and she 
capitulated. The whole romance, or 
rather the sequel to it, is on two sheets 
of tinted note paper in my coat pocket.” 

‘‘But if you loved her truly, how can 
you give her up so easily?” 

‘That's just what is puzzling me. At 
sunrise this beautiful Christmas morn- 
ing, I was, or at least imagined myself, 
avery miserable, a very much aggrieved 
person. And now, only a few hours 
later, with a half-broken back and a 
generally jarred constitution, I am not 
only reconciled, but absolutely happy, 
jovous even. If I could get out, I'd buy 
a Christmas gift. for every child in Cala- 
bazar.” 

‘‘How strange 

‘Isn't it? In any other place but this, 
I would be cursing fate in at least three 
languages, and here I am confined to 
bed, powerless to move, and yet as 
contented asa lord. All of this goes to 
prove that we are simply creatures of 
circumstance.” 

“It is too bad that,—that it is broken 
off, and that she, Miss Kellogg, is not 
here to nurse you.” 


” 


“Great Scott! Perish the thought! 
Not for worlds! Why, you're worth a 
thousand - : 

“Excuse me, sir! I will send your 


And Lieutenant Langdon’'s 
rather hastily out of the 


telegrams!” 
nurse swept 
room. 

‘Oh, what a fool I am!” he groaned. 

* * * * * 

A little later, a youth of perhaps four- 
teen entered the room quietly, and in- 
formed the patient that Miss Gloria had 
requested him to remain in attendance 
until her father returned from Havana. 
Again the lieutenant groaned and at- 
tempted to turn upon his side, but 
found it out of the question. For nearly 
an hour he stood the strain; and then, 
summoning enough resolution to storm 
San Juan Hill a second time, he sent 
the boy to request Miss Mordeno's 
presence as soon as she found it con- 
venient. 

Gloria came almost immediately. She 
had been thinking meanwhile of many 
things, but more particularly of those, 
to her, strange characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon frankness and fair play,of practical 
philosophy and sincerity which seemed 
to emanate from the wounded American 
in the front room. Had she forgiven 
him the thoughtlessly rude comparison 
of an hourago? Yes, the half-suppressed 
smile on her face when she came into his 
presence proclaimed it. 

‘Miss Mordeno, I hope that you may 
find it possible to ascribe my unfortunate 
speech of a little while ago to—to fever, 
—to anything but lack of respect. You 
are a Cuban girl, and I have learned 
during the past year that there are none 
more worthy. My conduct in the future 
will, I hope, prove the sincerity of my 


words. I am, perhaps, impulsive, but 
I am neither fickle nor false.” 
“You are an American; it is not 


necessary to say more. 

‘“‘Thank you; we are not all bad, if 
we are a little reckless. Now I'm going 
to ask a favorof you. It is to write for 
me a letter,—the most important letter 
I have ever had occasion to write, to my 
mother.” 


SUCCESS 


‘*To your mother?” 

‘Yes, to the dearest old lady that ever 
lived. You may not like the letter, and 
if so you need not send it. You can sim- 
ply say,—well, that I am not in my right 
mind. If you can approve of this and do 
send it, you will make me the happiest 
man on earth.” 

A silence almost oppressive followed 
this speech, which was finally broken 
by Gloria herself. 

‘‘Would it not be much better if you 
postponed your letter until later, to-mor- 
row, perhaps?” 

‘‘No; I am sorry to trouble you, but 
there is really too much at stake.” 

Gloria looked anxiously at [the pros- 
trate form of the handsome soldier a 
moment and then seated herself and 
took up the pen. 

“IT am ready,” she said, and tried to 
smile; but a half-hidden fear of some- 
thing, she knew not what,drove it back. 
To Mrs. J. New York 

City :- 

My Very 
frightened; the 
the hand is strange 


Herbert Langdon, 


DeaR MoTHeR:—Do not be 
words are mine, although 
to you. I have met 
with a trifling accident, which renders it 
inconvenient to use the pen, so my nurse 
has kindly consented to wield it forme. I 
would not trouble her, were it not a matter 
of vital importance. First.—My engage- 
ment with Miss K., of Boston, is broken off 
by mutual consent. Since that really for- 
tunate happeniag,I have met the most beau- 
tiful, the most angelic creature whom God 
ever permitted mortal eyes to dwell upon. 
I have met my fate. It was sudden, yes; but 
none the less serious. I have not known her 
long; it is not necessary. The purity, the 
goodness,the nobility of a rare soul radiates 
from her presence as perfume from a rose. 
Further details at present would only im- 
pose on the time of the lady to whom I am 
dictating. Of the woman I love, and hope 
to some day make my wife, I will simply 
say: she is a Cuban, and to those who 
know the women of this island, no further 
recommendation is necessary. have not 
yet asked her to be mine; I hesitate to do 
so, for refusal would be harder to bear than 
a sentence of death. I will mail you a pic- 
ture of her, if the nurse can find one. 
Your devoted son, 
GEORGE LANGDON. 

‘**That is all.” 

Gloria carried the letter to him, which 
he signed with some difficulty, and then 
sank back exhausted. After a moment's 
pause, she asked :— 

‘‘Where shall I find the picture you 
wish to send?” 

He hardly seemed to hear; bending 
over him, she said, ‘‘The picture of the 
woman to whom you refer is where?” 

‘You will find it in my eyes,” he re- 
plied. 

The letter was sent. 
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A TRUE HORSE STORY 

On i‘adison Street, says a writer in 
the Chicago ‘‘Herald,” I paused to pat 
the nose of a beautiful horse which stood 
by the curb, and commiserate his mis- 
fortune, for this beautiful animal, though 
sleek of coat and shapely in body and 
limb, was apparently suffering most 
excruciating torture. His head had been 
checked inhumanely high, and the cruel 
bit, drawing tightly in his mouth, dis- 
figured an animal face of unusual charm 
and intelligence. I was just fancying 
that the horse had begun to understand 
and appreciate my words of sympathy, 
when the lady who sat in the carriage 
holding the reins fumbled in her pocket, 
produced a lump of white sugar, and 
asked me to give it to the horse. 

‘‘He is very fond of sugar,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I have quite won his heart 
by feeding it to him. I always carry 
sugar in my pocket while out driving, 
and give him alumpatevery opportunity. 
I never knew a horse to be so fond of 
sugar. Will you please give him another 
lump?” 

Certainly,” I replied; ‘‘I see that you 
are quite as fond of the horse as he is of 
sweets.” 

“Yes, I think everything of him.” 

‘*Then why do you torture him?” 

‘*Torture my Prince?” 

“Yes, that is just what you are doing. 
Do you know that the poor animal suf- 
fers agony because his head is checked 
so unnaturally high? His neck is drawn 
out straight, producing a most ungrace- 
ful angle, he holds his head awkwardly, 
the bit is hurting his mouth, and that 
graceful curvature of neck and carriage 
of head which are in his nature are now 


entirely lost. 
high?” 

She didn't know. She was not aware 
that high checking was a source of pain 
to horses, nor that it destroyed their 
natural beauty. She was amazed at the 
discovery. 

‘‘May I trouble you to unloosen his 
check?” she asked. 

When the strap was unsnapped, the 
horse immediately lowered his head, 
straightened the cramps out of his hand- 
some neck, shook himself to make sure 
that he had actually been released from 
bondage, and then looked round with 
such a grateful, delighted expression in 
his intelligent eyes that his mistress de- 
clared no more checking straps should 
be used upon him. 


Why do you check him so 


a 
A GREAT ACTOR'S LOVE FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the genial veteran 
actor, who is kind to young and old 
alike, is especially kind to the little ones 
Those who have been charmed with the 
acting of the two clever children, Miss 
Virgie Glyndon and Master Herold 
Welsh, in Jefferson’s famous play, ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle,” will readily appreciate the 
care and pains that must have been ex- 
pended in training them to play their 
parts so perfectly, and the happy results 
of this training are due, in part, at least, 
tothe great actor’s thoughtful considera- 
tion of the needs of childhood. 

It is said that, during the long rehear- 
sals, when the little actors were learning 
the parts they play in ‘Rip Van Winkle,” 
Mr. Jefferson would never allow the 
stage manager to be cross with them, 


i. 





TRIMMING THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


and when they showed signs of weari- 
ness, he would suggest a game of tag, 
a-hide-and-seek, amid the great piles of 
stage property, in which he would join 
with as much zest as the children them- 
selves. 

Breathless and merry, they would then 
sit down to rest and talk this game over, 
the little ones gravely pointing out to 
their playfellow the mistakes he had 
made, while he, in turn, suggested 
pointstothem. Then, the strain on their 
attention being relieved, they went back 
to their work with renewed interest. 


Ripples of Laughter 


Herr Scheel tells of a conscientions cornet 
player in one of his orchestras who gave an 
unexpected rendering of a well-known pas- 
sage. ‘‘Let’s have that over again,” re- 
quested Scheel, surprised at hearing a note 
which was not in the score. The note was 
sounded again and again. ‘‘What are you 
playing?” he asked at last. ‘I am blaying 
what ain on ze paper,” said the cornet 
player. “I blaz vat is before me.” ‘‘Let 
me have a look.” The part was handed to 
the conductor. ‘‘Why, you idiot,” he roared, 
‘can’t you see that this is a dead fly?” “I 
don't care was the answer; ‘‘he vas there, 
and I blayed him.’’—Exchange. 


“You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,” said a mother to her little ‘girl. 
“No, but grandmother did,” was the reply. 
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D. P. C., Lexington, Ky.—I cannot say 
more about making a store attractive than 
has already been said in Success. I am 


not, of course, near enough to advise as to 


details. 
Will Barnum, Homer, Mich.—The Isaac 
Pitman, the Ben Pitman, the Graham, and 


the Munson, seem to be the favorite report- 
ing systems. 

Ambitious, Kerby.—Write to the School 
of Correspondence, Scranton, Pa., for the 
information you desire. 

* 

F. H., Bethany, Neb.—I see no reason 
why you should not succeed as a physician, 
but should advise you to go ahead. 

Reader, Blaudinsville, I1].—You are at 
too great a distance, and I know too little of 
you to give advice which would prove of 
any special value to you. I will say, how- 
ever, that your letter does not indicate any 
special fitness on your part for the study of 
law. Think seriously and weigh every- 
thing before you decide. No one can, or 
should, decide the matter but yourself. 

Friend of the Boers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
‘*Boer” is the plain Dutch word for farmer 
or peasant; there is no opprobrium what- 
ever attaching to it; it isthe equivalent of 
the German ‘‘dauer.” The English word, 


‘*boor,” is not derived from ‘‘boer,” in con- 
tempt, but from the early Anglo-Saxon 
word, of the same root, which means Aus- 


éandman. By deterioration of meaning,the 
farmer, lacking city cultivation, shown in 
such words as politeness, polish, etc., (from 
“polis,” city,) was at length stigmatized as 
a boor, which, at first, had no ill meaning. 


“v 


A. H. Roberts, Crystal River, Fla.—Asto 
the soldiers in the wars you ask about, a 
more definite question might have secured 
a more definite answer. Secretary Root, of 
the war department, might answer your 
questions, if you would name the individu- 
als you are hunting up. You do ~ sa » 

whether they are officers or privates 
Gardner has lists of officers from. + - 
1853. T. H. Hammersley (New York, 1888,) 
publishes the ‘Complete Army and Navy 
Register,’’—1776-1587,—934 pages. As that 
is probably not accessible to you, I might 
freely look up an item or two for you, or, 
if there is considerable research, could get 
somebody to search, for a moderate sum. 


J. T., Warren, Pa.—I think the best way 
would be to take lessons of some reall 
good stenographer, or at a good school. tt 
you can do neither, the correspondence 
school would be the next step. The Scran- 
ton, Pa., School of Correspondence, is good, 

* 

Mr. C. Angeny, Philadelphia, Pa.—Your 

letter interested me very much. I fully 
sympathize with you, but allow me to sug- 
gest that you should cultivate the art of 
concentration. Do not attempt to do too 
many things; but, whatever you undertake, 
focus your mind upon it with all your might. 
Determine resolutely that you will do what- 
ever you undertake just as well as you pos- 
sibly can. A habit of doing things just 
right,—everything to the finish,—has a 
wonderful reflex action upon the mind, 
bracing it up and strengthening it in every 
way. There is no one thing that helps to 
build up a strong character more than a 
habit of concentrating the mind firmly and 
unwaveringly upon the work in hand, and 
doing it just as well as it can be done. 
Doing a thing pretty well does not answer 
at all,—do it just as well as it can possibly be 
done, no matter how much in a hurry you 
may be. Do not even slight the omathesh 
detail, but take thisfora motto: ‘Do —- 
thing to the finish, no matter how seemingly 
unimportant it may be.” Never attempt to 
do anything with half a mind. If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth your entire 
attention ; concentrate your mind upon it, 
try and devise new and improved methods 
for doing the work, and never let your 
thoughts wander while you are at your 
task. Mind wandering, air-castle building, 
and day-dreaming, are very denralizing 
to the average mind, and have ruined many 
acareer. ‘Failed from lack of concentra- 
tion,” or from “doing things indifferently,” 
is an epitaph that may be read upon thou- 
sands of tombstones of those who have 
failed in life. The way to build up a strong, 
vigorous mind, is to form a habit of holding 
it steadily and firmly upon the work in 
hand, and doing it to perfection. A warder- 
ing mind is always a demoralized mind. It 
is very difficult to break up the pernicious 
habit of ‘‘scatteration,” when once well 
formed. 
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SUCCESS 


IN TEXAS 


ORGAIN 


of married life with no more exalted idea 
of womanhood and happiness? The trous- 
seau, the ec/at, the bridal presents are | 
all that fill their desires, and the husband | 
is merely taken into consideration as a 

necessary element, to give opportunity | 
for all the commotion. | 

Lottie and Tom were at allevents very | 
happy then, and were neither of them 
given to analyzing motives. 

The long and roomy nursery of the | 
‘‘quarter” was selected as the place for | 
the ceremony, so it was swept and de- 
corated with holly and mistletoe, and 
Tom and Lottie were thoroughly lectured 
about their manners and attitudes. 

lhe eventful night came. 

Lottie’s dress was carefully placed 
upon her by her young mistress, and 
Tom was well groomed by the kind 
master. A number of slaves trom the 
neighboring plantations had been in- 
vited, and when the white family con- 
ducted the bridal pair to the ‘‘Quarter,” 
they found the gallery, the long nursery 
rooms, and even the windows crowded 
with shining black faces. 

The bride and groom were instructed 
to enter at the lower door and walk the 
whole length of the rooms through the 
staring throng, to the end of the build- 
ing, and there to stand for the ceremony 
to be said. ; 

The negroes were seldom married by 
aclergyman. The master generally at- 
tended to the tying of all matrimonial 


Knots. | 














Lottie and Tom, fully conscious of 
their own magnificence, marched with 
regal air through the open space made } 
for them, on and on to the end ot the | 
room. | 

The master stepped out to pertorm his | 
part, when low and behold '—the couple 
stood with their backs to the man about | 
to make them one flesh forever. | 

They had torgotten to turn around. 
What so confused them, how they had | 
so misinterpreted all directions, none | 
could tell; but there they stood with | 
faces toward the wall. 

A dreadful pause ensued. 

The white folks whispered, made signs, 
but naught availed anything. 

At last, one of the children was sent 
to turn them around, but in doing so, 
the bride was brought on the wrong side 
of the groom. Despairing of getting 
them entirely right, the ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and the black couple were 
launched upon the sea of matrimony on 
the wrong side of each other. Alas, how 
many thousands begin and end the trip 
in like manner! 


CuHaprer II. 


The wedding was over. 

The big quilting was through. 

The night at the ‘‘quarter” was to be 
spent in revelry. 

‘The moon looked down on the crude 
plays of ‘‘Africa’’ as graciously as she | 
did ‘‘my ladies” grand ball. 

No cold weather had reached sunny 
Texas, and the air was soft as that of 
taly. 

‘The good master and mistress of 
‘‘Hope Estate,” had arranged a table 
out on the long gallery of the nursery. 
They had loaded it with meats, chicken, 
turnkey, bread, cake, and pies. 

Big and little nig’s. old and young 
black and yellow, field hands and house 
servants, gathered round this festal 
board with the complete abandon to hap- 
piness so peculiar to the negro. 





Well filled at length, they entered the | 


nursery and began their childish games. 
There was ‘‘shoot the buffalo,” ‘‘fish- 
ing,” “steal partners,” ‘tin my lady's 
garden,” and others as original. 

The white folks sat grouped near the 
fireplace, merry and welcome spectators. 
Over and over the low monotones were 
sung, and the plavs repeated, till, seem- 
ingly tired, the slaves paused to rest. 

“Why don’t you dance some?” said 
the master. 
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— 


**CONCERT,"’ REDUCED TO $100. 


Buy an Edison Phonograph for the family’s Christmas. 


It will entertain your guests, while it pleases you and amuses the children 
\'l popular, standard, or classical music Pezee by the best bands and orchestras or instru 
pathetic sketches of the recitationist and the stirrii.. 


round , 
mental and vocal soloists, besides the amusing anc 


and it lasts the year 


words of the orator, are yours tocommand when you have an Edison Pho- 


nograph 


our choice of seven styles from $90 to $7.50, all using the same records 
and giving the same perfect result, but with ditferent driving mechanism— 
motors. Also the 
Our new catalogue ot machines and records 


some spring motors, some electric 
Phonograph reduced to $100. 
can be obtained from all Phonographic dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., NEW 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


edison Concert 





for one week's trial in your own home or office, because we know 
that if you once try the Ruyter Pen — the latest and most perfect 


Fountain Pen, jointless, always writing. 


never leaking — you 


will never use lead pencil or other pen again. 


The RR uyter Pen 


is Righter 


than all 
others. 


So certain are we that the Ruyter Fountain Sen¢ semple of 
Pen will please you, we will send one ona 


week's trial to anvone who will say where 
saw this advertisement. 


he 


Just write us that #8) 80 


you wish to try the Ruyter Pen, and that you 
will send us either its price ($2.50) or the pen in good order at 


the end of a week, and we will get one to 
mail can travel. 


you as quickly as the 


Tet QUYTER MFé. COMPANY, 
Makers of Ruyter Fountain Pens, Writing Inks and Typewriter Rindons, 
3e@ Chicege. 


Boyce Building, 








raising, or of the richest hammock land for mut 
where crops and profits are big and sure. 
ghtful, healthful climate; sea breezes; pure, 





Do You Want a Home 
IN FLORIDA? 


THE ITALY OF AMERICA. 


In a_temperance settlement of northern people, 
im a Delightful Southern climet 


To safely invest $1.00) in installments to yield an 
income of 81,000 a year for life and an an- 
nuity for your children as sate and reguiar as 
the interest on a first-class mortgage? 

To emancipate yourself from the four prison walls 
and slavery of office, shop or store to engage ina 
congenial, profitable occupation? 

Or a piece of the richest prairie land, unsur- 

—- for profitable farming, stock or poul- 
and uit growing, or lands for berry growing, 





soft water; best markets: geod transportation 


facilities: cheap building material; free fuel; fruits, fowers and vegetables fresh trom orchard and garden all 


the y Press settlement No. 7 
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The Rural afford 
LOW RATE EXCURSIONS EVERY MONTH. 


sailthese. Low prices and easy terms. 
We court fullest investigation. Maps and circulars free. 


Send 10 cents for profusely illustrated 64-page Fruit Bulletin telling how to secure an income of $1,000 a year from 


$1,000 invested, in installments. Address: JAS. 


PN, President and Manager. 


“NATIONAL RURAL” Homeseekers’ Department, Unity Bidg., 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























“CORPORATION” 
HAND-BOOK 


susT OUT 
Gives pointers how to do 
this to the best advantage, 
with the least expense 


"fo $2 
$| x 50 sama copy 
Post “CORPORATION 


MANAGEMENT” 
(latest Eéitien) 


GIVES HOST SUCCESSFUL NETH. 
ODS IN USK BY RICH HEN OF TODAY. 


Bankers’ Supply Ce., “turcsco”’ 





TUDY Instruction by mail, adapt- 
ed toeveryone. Takes spare 
ime only. Three courses; 


Tf Stee end prospects. Graa- 

4 uates everywhere. Nine 
years of success. 

particulars free. 








WHY NOT sell the best Fountain Pen made? 
Samples half price. Agents wanted. 
Address THE PERRY PEN ©CO., 

















Box B, Milton, Wisconsin. 
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‘‘Dey’s too much ‘ligion in dis crowd 
to dance, Massa Tom. Uncle Ike's 
done had so many prayer meetin’s, dey’s 
too pius, sah,” spoke out a jolly looking 
young darkey, who knew his master’s 
views on this subject. 

Colonel Carter was a good master 

His slaves were well fed, well clothed, 
well housed. 

They had care and comfort many poor 
whites would be thankful for, but he 
was a rigic disciplinarian. Besides, 
some of the ‘‘preachers” who had visited 
the plantation had proved to be ‘‘wolves 
in sheeps’ clothing,” and he did n't think 
the religious element of the negro needed 
any more of their cultivation. 

In a moment of vexation he had pro- 
hibited any more ‘‘meetin’s” and ‘prayer 
meetin's.” So his fine face darkened and 
a look of displeasure gathered there, as 
he gave a quick, hard glance toward an 
aged negro man sitting meekly in the 
opposite corner. 

“Come out of there, 
Carter said, abruptly. 

The old man rose slowly and walked 
forward, his whole manner expressive of 
naught but submission. 

“So,” said the master, 
praying again, have you? 

‘Yes, Massa,” replied old Isaac. 

The negroes began to move back with 
fear on all their faces. 

The countenances of the mistress and 
white children took on a look of pain. 

The children loved ‘‘Uncle Isaac.” 

For vears he had been exempted from 
regular labor, and in all their pecan 
gatherings, their hunts for persimmons 
and ‘possum, it was old Uncle Isaac who 
was their faithful guide and companion. 
He it was who knew when the perch and 
trout were biting in the river, and who 
dug the bait for them. Then, best of all, 
it was Uncle Isaac and old Mammy Mary, 
his wife, who would cook their fish so 
“good and brown,” and with the delicious 
hot corn bread, what meals thev had 
eaten, in her clean cabin; and, better 
still, after Mammy Mary had put away 
everything, when they sat around the 
hearth and listened to the old darkies’ 
tales of ‘‘ghosties and haunts,” till, with 
chills creeping up their spines, they 
would fly to the house, trembling with 
fear, but captivated still. 

Yes, they loved their gray companion, 
old Isaac, and they knew that, although 
a kind master, their father always pun- 
ished disobedience quickly and sharply. 

There was a hush of fear within the 
nursery. 

Colonel Carter's face was dark and 
stern as he said, in tones heard by every 
listener :— 

‘Well, sir, since you can pray so well, 
let's see how you can dance.” 

By a negro who is pious, hardly any- 
thing is believed to be more wicked than 
dancing. Old Isaac would almost as 
soon have obeyed his master had he 


Isaac!’ Colonel 


‘*you've been 


ordered him to murder someone, so a 
distressed look spread over his old, black 
face, as he solemnly replied 

‘‘Massa Tom, you knows I’se done 


jined de church, sah, long time ago, and 
I can’t dance, sah.” 

**Dance, you black scoundrel, or I'll 
make you!” thundered Colonel Carter. 

The knowledge that his orders on the 
plantation had been ignored, and the ap- 
parent intention of Isaac not to obey his 
request, in the presence of all his slaves, 
roused his passionate nature to a fury; 
and, as he stepped forward, the cowering 
groups of blacks shrank back closer and 
closer into the sheltering corners of the 
room. 

The two principles in the scene stood 
alone in the middle of the floor,—master 
and slave 

One with power to crush, to conquor, 
to annihilate, if he chose. The other with 
naught to save him from the fury of his 
owner but the God he tried, in his be- 
nighted way, to serve. 


SI 


Many hearts in that nursery room beat 
with rapid pulsations as old Isaac, in a 
low but calm and deliberate voice, said :— 

‘Massa Tom, I'll do any ting else you 
tells me to,sah; but I can’t dance. Massa 
Tom. Don’t ax me to, please sah.” 

Could anything save him now? 

The silence of death was in the nurs- 
ery, Some angel of mercy tenderly 
stooping must have touched the master 
with her quivering wings. Or was it the 
strong tide of manly impulses which, re- 
turning, swept back the baser passion 
from his heart. 

No noble man can be unmoved by hero- 
ism, even in a slave. 

Colonel Carter stepped backward; a 
deep flush overspread his manly face as 
he said, hastily: ‘‘Well, if you won't 
dance, let’s hear you pray.” 

I cannot recall all the words of that 
prayer, but I have never heard one which 
thrilled me so, or seemed so full of for- 
giving love, faith in a listening heavenly 
Father, and so beautiful in moral hero- 
ism. Kneeling on the puncheon floor 
where he stood, old Isaac began in low 
and trembling tone. With childish sim- 
plicity, he told the Lord he was trying 
to be a Christian, and wanted to go to 
glory, and ‘‘de good Lawd knowed he 
could n't dance, but he’d pray for Massa 
Tom.” Oh, yes, he ‘‘lubbed to pray for 
Massa Tom. You knows, deah Lawd, I 
does dat ebery day,” he continued, his 
voice rising toaclear, brave tone. ‘*You 
knows, deah Lawd, we was boys toged- 
dah, me an’ Massa Tom, and I lubs him; 
but, deah Lawd, he ain't a Christian. 
Oh, good Lawd, make him ‘fess his sins, 
and be on de Lawd’s side. 

“Ole Massa,when he died,said, ‘Isaac, 
you belongs to your Massa Tom, an’ you 
mus’ allus lub him, an’ take care ob him, 
an’ I’'se allus done it, deah Lawd. Make 
him lub de true 'ligion. We'se done bin 
boys togeddah. Oh, Lawd, let us be in 
hebin togeddah, too.” 

There was profound stillness in the 
house when the old slave ceased his 
prayer. 

Without one word, Colonel Carter 
walked across the puncheon floor to 
where old Isaac still knelt, and laid his 
strong hand tenderly as a woman’s ~_— 
the grey, bowed head.of his old slave 
so faithful to the God he worshiped, so 
lovingly loyal to himself. Then he left 
the room. 
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Be a Sun 


‘‘In the universe of your schoolroom, be 
not a moon, however beautiful, nor yet 
a star, however brilliant; beasun, shed- 
ding light and warmth upon all around 
you. 

a 


Your body is a well-set clock, which keeps 
good time; but if it be too much or indis- 
creetly tampered with, the alarm runs out 
before the hour.—BisHop HALL. 














From One Position 
to Another 


From a poor salary to a good one, without 
loss of time. This is the story of hundreds 
who have adopted the new system of educa- 
tion. We will qualt/y you for a more lucrative 


occupation, The work is done“at your leisure 
right where you are. Instead of waiting years, 











The two men were about the same age. 
Colonel Carter was a fine, handsome, 
strongly built type of the Southern 


planter. | 
Uncle Isaac was bent, and aged, and 


his wool was white as snow. 

With his head meekly bowed, he leaned 
heavily on his knotty walking stick. 

Could Colonel Carter strike one so 
humble, so feeble looking, and the play- | 
mate of his boyhood? For he and Uncle | 
Isaac were boys together on the old | 
plautation. 
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A $12 Bath Cabinet 
For Only $5.00 


Our New 1902 Style Square Quaker Folding Turkish Bath Cabinet 


GUARANTEED TO BE THE BEST OF ALL CABINETS AT 
Any Price, or Your Money Cheerfully Refunded 










FOR YEARS. 


very 


Engraved from Photograph. 


Ready for use when received. 
No Frame to set up. 
No trouble; No bother. 
WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 
= GENUINE BATH CABINETS 


COULD NOT BE BETTER MADE, 
MORE CONVENIENT, 
MORE DURABLE, MORE HANDSOME, 
MORE SATISFACTORY, 
IF YOU PAID FOUR TIMES THE 
PRICE WE ASK FOR IT. 


27,000 physicians and 1,000,000 happy users recom- 
mend our Cabinet in the highest and strongest terms. 

We are the largest manufacturers of Bath Cabinets in 
the world. Our annual sales 300,000 Cabinets. 
$1,500,000.00.Hundred times more than all other firms. 

IT IS THE ONLY GENUINE CABINET MADE. 

HAS A REAL DOOR, opens wide 
Other cabinets with so-called door are simply a hole or slit to 
crawl through 
of best steel, galvanized to pre 
UPRIGHTS support it from top to bottom 
on the market have no supports whatever, Cabinet rests on 
shoulders—others have 2 or 3 flimsy supports.shaky and unsat- 
isfactory 
y best antiseptic cloth 
CURTAINS open on top for cooling off 
not do this are said to be dangerous. LARGE and ROOM Y 
INSIDE. 
Pienty of room for hot foot bath, and to sponge, towel and 
cool the body while inside FL 
in l inch space 


W EIGHS complete only 10 ibs 


Value 


hinged to frame. 





FRAMEWORK strong and rigid, made 
‘ntits rusting EIGHT 


Some affairs 





DURABLECOVERING MATERIAL, 
RUBBER LINED TOP, 


Cabinets that do 
Knees, arms and body do not touch the sides 
FOLDS AT like a screen 


others crush together and damage the goods. 
Easily carried 





There is no Man, Woman or Child in the World 
Whom Turkish and Vapor Baths will not Benefit. 


Seated on a chair (with the head outside breathing 
pure air) one enjoys at home for 3c each, all of the 
cleansing, curative, invigorating and purifying € fects 
of the famous Turkish, Hot Air and Vapor baths, per- 
fumed or medicated, if desired. Better and cheaper 
than any treatment at Turkish Bath Rooms, Sani- 
tariums and Hot Springs 

SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 

Before retiring, light stove, step in Cabinet, close 
and lock door, sit down and you enjoy a temperature 
of 100° to 150° F. according to how you regulate stove 
Alfdone in one minute. ‘Stay in 15 to 30 minutes— 
open top curtains, cool of gradually while you sponge 
and towel the body. Impossible to catch cold or 
weaken the system. Perfectly safe and harmless 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 

by imitations. We do not make it our business to find 
fault with other people's goods, but as there are a 
number of unreliable, irresponsible concerns who have 
sprung up in the past few months, know nothing 
whatever of the laws of hygiene, and have no regard 
for the public health, are trying to market so-called 
Cabinets which are inconvenient, unreliable and 
dangerous to use, on the strength of satisfaction given, 
and the enormous demand created for our genuine 
Quake., and as we have many letters from persons 
who have bought such goods, are unable to use them 
and obliged to throw them away and secure a genuine 
Cabinet from us, we feel it our duty to warn the 
public so that no one else may be imposed upon 

if our Cabinet is not the best in every way we 
do not want you to keep it 

Don't use a Cabinet which has no door, no frame, 
no rubber lining. 


Remember a wooden frame Cabinet 1s ten years 

ee B times, is worthless, and about as valua- 

wooden stove would be. Do not pay $7.50, 

ote iy yon $18.00 for inferior, bunglesome and incon- 
venient affairs when the best costs only $5.00. 


Place your order with us and you have the 
me FW of knowing you are doing business with 
a responsible and reliable firm (capital $100,000.00) 
who know the requirements of a first-class Cabinet, do 
exactly as they agree and furnish you a genuine 
Cabinet, guaranteed to be the best in every particular, 


Write to-day for full particulars and our 
valuable book, also testimonials from thousands of 
customers. Or, better still, order a Cabinet. You 
wont be deceived or disappointed as we guarantee 
every one, and refund your money after 30 days use if 
not Just as represented. We ship the same day your 
order is received, DO NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR 


LET, as it will prove interesting 


agents, or travel. A wonderful seller 
an enormous demand right in your locality. 
commissions. Be your own boss. 


MEN 
$50.00 weekly to open offices or parlors, to appoint 
We will spend $350,000.00 advertising this Cabinet 
You carry small stock and supply it 
Any energetic man or woman can make $5.00 to $10.00 clear daily. 


IT IS THE ONLY BATH which PRESERVES 
HEALTH. PREVENTS Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe, 
and Disease. CURES bodily ailments. Makes 
clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Makes you sleep sound. 
Beautifies complexion. 

SOAP AND WATER simply washes the surface of 
the skin, while Vapor baths open the 5,000,000 pores 
all over the body, stimulating the sweat glands wash- 
ing out all the poisons in the blood, and the unpure 
acids, salts, ete., which if retained overwork and 
weaken the heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, causing 
disease, debility and sluggishness 
WE POSITIVELY CUARANTEE RESULTS. 

Our Cabinet is recommended by 27,000 best physi- 
cians, and it will cure Nervous Troubles and De- 
bility, Sleeplessness, Obesity, Lagrippe, Neu- 
raigia. 

CURES RHEUMATISM—(we have offered for 
four years a standing reward of $50.00 for a 
case not relieved). Cures Woman's Troubles, 
Headache, Gout, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes, all 


Blood and Skin Diseases, Liver and Kidney 
Troubles. 
IT WILL CURE A HARD COLD with one bath, 


and prevent Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asthma, 
Lagrippe and is really a household necessity. With 
the Cabinet, if desired, 1s a 
HEAD AND COMPLEXION 
STEAMING AI TACHMENT 

(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and 
neck 1s given the same vapor treatment as the body. 
Makes clear skin, beautiful complexion, cures and 
prevents pimples, blotches, blackheads, skin erup- 
tions and diseases. Invaluable for cold im the head, 
Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis 

We furnish a perfect alcohol stove complete with 
regulator and support, with each Cabinet free of 
charge. This is the best of all stoves; great improve- 
ment over all others. Safe, harmless, economical. So 
confident are we that our Cabinet will please you that 

WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 

to be returned at our expense and your money 
refunded if not just as represented. What could 
be more fair? We could not afford to have a Cabinet 
out which was not just as represented and satisfac- 
tory, ORDER TO-DAY. The price is wonderfully 
low. Only $5.00 for Cabinet complete. inciuding alco- 
hol stove. plain directions and valuable formulas and 
receipts for medicated baths and various ailments. 
Face Steamer $1.00 extra. 


AND WOMEN—BIG WAGES. $30.00 to 


This will create 
Most liberal terms and 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW PLAN, TERMS, ETC., FREE. Send your address anyway 


The World M’f’g Co., 753 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 
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mp ed Elastic Truss is the y 
in existence that is worn with ahecluse comfort 
night and day, and it retains the rupture under 
the nen exercise or severest strain, and will 
effect a permanent and speedy cure. Comfort- 


operations. Our goods are not sold by agents or d 
ruse Co.. T68 Broadway. N.Y. Es fabltehed 18 yea 
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For a Few Hours’ Work. 
We > this Silver Nickel-piat- 

ed ~y also a 
Charm, 1 pond — 
sellin, 1% do ackages of 
*“DOVEN SHIKE.” 
Wonder, a fad throughout Eng- 
land. Finest Imported Englich 
Sachet Perfume. Sells on sight. 
No money required. Send your 
full address and we will for- 
ward the Perfume post-paid, 
aiso a large Premium Cata- 
e. You sell it among your 
neighbors at 10c each, send us 
the money “6 this Watch or any = 
premium nium fon ee Cash commission if preferred. If 
Bat we will ae | qos & beautiful jeweled 

coal ant or Stick 


STASDARD imronrine 0., ay T. 8ST. LOUIS, He. 


‘This firm te weil known for ite honest goods and premiums 
























17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator,stem wind and 
stem set, genuine 


. Lad vr Gents size. 
WARRANTED 20 TEARS. 14K. 
Gold plate hunting case,elegantly 
engraved. Fit for a king. Nobetter 
watch made. Must be seen to bo 
appreciated Special offer for next 
days, send your full name and 
ddress and we will send this 
itch C.0.D. with privilege toex 
amine. If found Bovey pay 
agent 65.85 
A guarantee and beautiful chain & 
— sent free with every watch. 


wun NAPL MPG. 6 IMPORTING CO. 
urine s co. 


267, Chicago, Mi, 





An Old Nurse for Children. 

Mas. WInsLow’'s SOOTHING SyRuP for children teeth- 
ing should always be used for children while teething 
It soothes tne child. softens the gums, allays all pain 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for pred ome 


en 


























A Daily Necessity to 
Every Man and 
Woman of Sedentary 
Habits. 


chest, strengthens 
levelops arms, takes 
t of the should- 

gs perf 


a million 
commended by 


8 everywhere. 





Special X mas Offer. 
t f ewe 


machine 
iress, 








buys that great 
10 Cents 3% book, “Phyal- 
al Education,” by Prof. 
‘ +. Anderson, of Yale, 
thousand. Our new art 


gue is free. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 
50 Marine Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Send ten cents for three 
months trial subscription to 


TH 


h practical magazine for boys 
Departments: Short Stones, Suc 


f s, What Boys are d« 





s and Animals, Prizes 
evating, inspiring 


a 
$1000 ts ash Prizes (1) elegant prem 
agazine canvasses for itself 

Y st r ever issued for boys 
R , sy Tria mos. sub. for 10 
SPRAGUE PUB O. 1123 Maj. Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


















fee 





q For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and/Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
q Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, Diz- 
ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath,Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 
ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
from a disordered or abused condition of the 
stomach and liver. 
eecham’s Pills, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore Females to complete health. They 
promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 
they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long-lost Comm 


plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite, 
and arousing with the Rosebud of Health 
the whole energy of the human 
frame. For throwing off fevers they are specially 
renowned, se are “ facts ” admitted by thou- 


sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
is that 
cine in 
achleved 


_S wit 1. 


Beecham's Pills have for many years been the 
popular family medicine wherever the English 
language is spoken, and they now stand without 
> arival. 

10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Annual sale 6,000,000 boxes. 


's 
of any Patent Medi- 
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best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 
< have the ¢ 


+ [ne has been 
the fact that 
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Notan ordinary catalogue. 


throughout the U. Ss 
RELIABLE INC. 


n use 
and 51 foreign countries, Book mailed for 10c. 


BROODER CO., Box B 141, Quincy, Lil. 


Always abreast of the times. Get the Latest 
and best, The 20th Ceatury Poultry 
Beok. » Itcon- 
ns about everything thatone could wish to 





KEE-LO 


appear in one night by using MeeeLo Gorn and 


Bunion Gure? By mail on 
ceipt of 2Sc. in Stamps or Coin. 


postpaid, on re 
No soreness left. 


Downes MrG.Co., 17 COOPER UNION, N.Y.City- 





A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Do you intend to start in business for yourself? 


If you do, write at once for our proposition. 


New Jersey [fg Co., (Incorp.), Jersey City, N. J. 








Why suffer agony with Corns or 
Bunions.when you can positive- | 
ly make them shrivel up and dis 


DECEMBER 16, 1890 
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ee” by THE RUDENTIAL 
E various plans of policies,Ordinary, Intermediate and Industrial,issued 


H 
T by The Prudential, embrace every member of the family, from ore year 
old to seventy, and in amounts from $15 to $100,000. All in good health may 
secure Life Insurance proportionate to their needs and purchasing ability. © 
Write for full information and description of policies for profitable inveatinent and protection. 
THE PRUDENTIAL IN 1 ey ae COMPANY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Present. OF AMERICA = nome ofrice, newark, N. J. 


(Please mention this publication.) 









keep clothes shapely, closets orderly, and take only half the 
room you now use for the same garments. 

Money back if you want it. 

Men’s Sets, $3.00 each, express paid—12 garment yokes, 
6 trousers hangers, 2 shelf bars, 1 loop. 
Women’s Sets, same price. 2 sets, one shipment, $5.50. 


If your dealer hasn't them, remit to us. Booklet free. 
SELLING AGENTs: 






Boston—R. H. White & Co. Washington, D.C.—E. H. Mor- New Orleans—A. Shwartz & 

Hartford— Brown, Thomson sell Son. 
& Co. Pittsburg—James Phelan. San Francisco— Palace Hard 

Providence— Callender, Me Detroit.— Hunter & Hunter. ware Co. 


Ausian & Troup Co. 
Brooklyn— Fred’k Loeser& Co. 
Buffalo—William Hengerer 

», 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 


Chicago— Marshall Field & Los Angeles—The Hub. 

Co., Browning, King&Co. Butte, Mont.—D.J.Hennessey 
Omaha—Hayden Bros. Mere. Co. 
Denver— Daniels & Fisher. 
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CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric,Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or ¢ vil 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and 
combination gas and electric fixtures. Send 
# dimensions for estimate. 


I. P. FRINK, Sew tourk. 
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DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 
wie) 





Bachelor's Buttons 
made with Improved 
Washburne Patent 
Fasteners slip on in 
a jiffy. Press a little 
lever—they hold like 
grim death, but don't 
injure the fabric. In- 
stantly released when 
desired. By mail, 10c, 
each. Illus. catalogue 
«owing collar buttons and other useful 
made with these fasten: rs free on request 


American Ring Co., Box 79, Waterbury, Conn 
3 FOUNTAIN $ 
PEN FOR 


To \atroduce our regular 88 Acme Fountain 


able you to secure for XMAS PRESENT 
I een toenaeeie ed 








h 
, e 
business is he who VS°® 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. ¥. 














novelties 








m we are making this wonderfa Tor at offer which will en. 
A solid gold 14k pen engraved holder. Ink alway runs freely but 
never drops. Postpaid for only #1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 

ACME PEN CO., 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


lady or gentleman a 
most appropriate .. . 








